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ANNOUNCEMENT AND COMMENT. 


“ Spiritualism and Lunacy.” 


Psychical Research is not Spiritualism, but they deal with the 
same phenomena, however widely their methods and aims diverge. 
Therefore the occasional assertion, unbacked by proof, that inter- 
est in these phenomena frequently produces insanity, is aimed at 
Psychical Research as well as at the religious cult. 

Consequently it is of interest to see what a scholarly Spirit- 
ualist, Mr. H. J. Osborn, of London, who has taken great pains 
to investigate the charge, has to say. We reproduce the greater 
part of his statement, found in Reason: 


Constantly in England, and at least occasionally in America, 
the assertion is made that a study of Spiritualism leads to lunacy. 
Indeed this theme has led some otherwise estimable people into 
great extravagances, and by some—writers, preachers, speakers, 
doctors—lunacy has been pronounced the “ inevitable” result of 
“ dabbling ’’ in Spiritualism! 

The chief offenders are to be found amongst doctors and 
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preachers—the writers usually only echo these—and again almost 
without exception, the doctors speak not as doctors, but as preach- 
ers—ecclesiastically minded laymen. Such, however, are apt to 
be given undue credence, they are supposed to know what they 
talk about, and are even quoted, in the loose way of some news- 
paper writers, as “ scientists ” and “ psychologists,” when, on this 
subject, they have no sort of claim to either title. 

Hence, both in England and in America, I have again and 
again been called on to refute that which is an unwarranted 
calumny. During, perhaps, twenty years in England this pet 
fallacy of opponents was repeated, and often denied. Spiritual- 
ists feeling secure in their knowledge of its falsity, were for long 
content merely to deny the statement. But a lie, once upon the 
path, will run and keep on running; and this one gradually gained 
in assertiveness, till it grew to a definite figure—1,000, 10,000. 
and even 100,000 a year, being given as the awful accumulation 
of Spiritualist lunacy in England. 

The origin of such foolish figures was a statement years ago, 
by a Dr. Forbes Winslow, who “ computed ’’ 10,000 as being in 
asylums. But, on challenge, he made personal investigations, 
found he was wrong, converted himself to Spiritualism, and 
publicly cancelled his own statement. But he is still being quoted 
as an opponent! 

The most recent champion, in England, of this fallacy and 
slander, is a certain Dr. A. T. Schofield, whose persistent mis- 
statements, in face of clear refutation, calls for reprobation. He 
has been quoted freely, in recent months, in American news- 
papers and several times it has been my privilege to expose and 
explode his vagaries. 

A year or so ago I put the subject to the test of close and 
definite research. I put under contribution, in evidence, the 
medical superintendents of most of the great lunatic asylums of 
England and Wales; and I ransacked, over a series of years the 
government reports on statistics on lunacy. 

The replies of the asylum doctors were, uniformly, that these 
asylums did not contain any inmates whose insanity has been 
certified as caused by Spiritualism ; and in the rare cases where it 
enters at all as a causation, it is shown to be only contributory, if 
that, because of the presence in the case of heredity or other 
leading cause. 

The government figures are uniformly against the slander. 
The asylums of England and Wales contain few over 100,000 
lunatics, of all types and conditions; none are certified as due to 
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Spiritualism; and so far from this being a cause the real causes 
are shown to be in the heaviest proportions—alcohol, heredity, 
privation and syphilis. These, and some others, are preventable 
causes, and the slanderers of Spiritualism would be better em- 
ployed in trying to secure better laws and better application to 
these subjects. 

It became obvious, from a study of the official figures, that if 
Spiritualism be a cause of insanity, its incidence must be sought 
in one line—that dealing with sudden mental stress. Under that 
heading in the official records are included all cases of religious 
mania, so certified. 

I carefully examined a table covering five years—the latest— 
and found that this phase of mental stress, standing alone, gave 
only—males, 1.4; females, 2.3. That is about one and a half 
hundred—the totals, as well as the percentage, being negligible. 
It is evident, then, that Spiritualism as a factor in the causation 
of insanity is, practically, a minus quantity. 

I found it, however, an interesting diversion, after proving 
that Spiritualists do not become insane, further to enquire where 
the preachers and the doctors—our chief slanderers—stand as 
regards insanity. 

From the same government figures I found, according to the 
latest report, which showed the incidence of insanity in respect of 
‘all occupations’ the proportion of insane per 10,000 is 4.94. 
But the clergy of the Church of England average 10.3—more than 
double the general average; and that one cleric is certified insane 
every week! 

Of the doctors, three are certified insane every five weeks, and 
the average is 14.3—nearly three times as many as the general 
average. 

Moreover, I made a curious table, showing, from the official 
figures the balance detained of doctors and preachers on twenty 
years admission, and after deducting the general average of deaths 
and recoveries. 


This table shows that the balances were—clergy, 309; doctors, 
357 ; total, 666. 


A distinction should be made between Spiritualists becoming 
insane and their being made so by their interest in phenomena, 
and that Mr. Osborn appears to have neglected, perhaps only by 
an inadvertence of expression, in one sentence. He probably 
would not contend that the Spiritualist faith is an unfailing 
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preservation against the possibility of becoming insane from other 
causes. 

It has long seemed to us that the danger, if danger there is, in 
psychical experimentation has been monstrously exaggerated. 
There is no logical reason why utter absorption in such matters to 
the neglect of others should not be dangerous, as the same type 
of undue absorption in religious exercises, politics, science or art 
may be in the cases of persons whose cerebro-neural constitution 
contains a factor of instability. People become insane following 
troubles in business and love, but this is not urged as a reason 
why everyone should shun business and courtship. 

Again, it is very common for a person who is beginning to 
become insane to fix his attention upon something of a recondite 
nature, around which his imagination can play, and which satis- 
fies the demand of his disordered intellect for a cause to which he 
can ascribe his hallucinations. 

The paranoiac hears voices and believes that they come from 
phonographs concealed in the walls to annoy him. Or he is perse- 
cuted by some telepathist who, wherever located, can read his 
every thought. Or some one once stared at him, and he has been 
under hypnotic influence ever since. Or the notions buzzing in his 
brain are charged upon wireless telegraphy. Or it is spirits who 
are doing the mischief or conferring supernal favors. Many 
more cases come to my notice where the fixed ideas are concerned 
with phonographs, telepathy, hypnotism and wireless telegraphy, 
than where they relate to spirits, yet the same persons who confi- 
dently claim that spiritism or interest in psychical research has 
caused the insanity in certain cases would never think of blaming 
phonographs, wireless telegraphy, etc., in the more numerous 
cases. That is to say, it is infrequent to get trustworthy data on 
cases where interest in psychical phenomena has been followed 
by insanity due to that interest, but frequent to hear of cases 
where minds whose disorder has already begun gravitate to 
spiritism or concealed phonographs, wireless telegraphy, telepathy, 
radium, X-rays, et al. 

We can agree with whatever anyone may say about the theo- 
retical dangers of too great absorption in any of these subjects, 
but have come upon very little evidence of their causing mischief 
to a healthy mind. 
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Exaggerations as to Spiritualists. 


Some persons are haunted by dreams regarding the enormous 
growth of the religious body known as “ Spiritualists,’ and the 
fear that Psychical Research is aiding in this development which 
they fancy is undermining all the churches. 


Without prejudice to the Spiritualists, who are entitled to 
carry on their propaganda as they please, a few facts may be 
stated employing the not invidious terms of William James in the 
sense which he gave them. Psychical Researchers are the “ tough- 
minded,” who study phenomena by the rigid principles of science 
in the cold light of logic, while the Spiritualists are the “ tender- 
minded,” who ardently embrace these phenomena as an already 
sufficiently known body of data to furnish the basis for a religion 
and who inculcate that religion with passionate fervor. These 
two types of mind do not come into favorable conjunction but 
rather occult each other. The professional mediums who serve 
the cult seldom offer themselves to Psychical Research for experi- 
mentation. In England Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, now a pro- 
nounced Spiritualist, has definitely stated, as many others have 
done hitherto, his disgust for the Society for Psychical Research, 
which has caused him and others to turn to the “ British College 
of Psychic Science ” and to the “ Society for the Study of Super- 
normal Pictures ”’ as the true centers of light in that country. The 
co-religionists generally regard Psychical Researchers as a set of 
dull plodders among the rocks of Moab while they themselves have 
levelled the walls of Jericho and are already in possession of the 
promised land. This is so plainly a fact that no one can be of- 
fended by its being stated. While scientific investigation must go 
on whatever is said about its consequences, its manifest tendency 
is to restrain enthusiasm and thus to hold many back from becom- 
ing Spiritualists. Whether that is a fortunate or unfortunate fact 
depends, we suppose, upon whether one is “tough” or “ tender 
minded.” 

We cite one of their organs (The Two Worlds, Nov. 25, 
1921) for proof that exaggerated estimates of the growth of 
“‘ Spiritualism ” are sometimes made: 

“Mr. [ Rev. Charles] Rouse told his audience that ‘ in London 
there were 35 to 40 Temples, with morning and evening services, 
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and Sunday Schools in the afternoon. One priest told him that 
the Spiritualists in his town were emptying the Sunday Schools, 
since they were richly endowed, and could afford to bribe the 
children.” We hope our London friends will not get swell-headed 
at their 40 meeting places being designated Temples, and we are 
glad to know that some Spiritualist Temples are ‘ richly endowed.’ 
We have yet to learn of the first Spiritualist Society with an en- 
dowment of the handsome proportions of £20 per annum. 

Glasgow, he hears, has an average congregation of about 
2,000 at their principal meeting place, which is about 100 per 
cent. exaggeration. ‘ He was told that in the Isle of Man Spir- 
itualism was penetrating to the remotest villages.’ Oh, dear us! 
and we haven't a Society there. It’s the old story of exaggerating 
facts to make a case.”’ 

Formerly the number of Spiritualists in the United States was 
estimated even as high as 10,000,000, a grotesque exaggeration, 
even though it was meant to apply to the number of persons who 
occasionally attended the services. It never has been easy to tell 
what the number was at any time, as local societies were con- 


tinually forming and disintegrating. Possibly there were once a 
few hundred thousands. But by their own official statements they 
are not flourishing to the extent they formerly were, in this 
country. Whether the chilly-eyed Gorgon, Psychical Research, is 


in any degree responsible for this, the reader can guess as well 
as we. 


Our Contributors. 
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insurance lawyer and one of the leading American actuaries. As 
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member of the Board of Trustees of the A. S. P. R., and a 
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PSYCHIC PHENOMENA AND THE PHYSICIAN. 
By E. Prerre Matter, M.D. 


The usual excuse of scientific men for taking no interest in 
psychic phenomena is that they consider them under two heads, 
foolishness and fakery. I have not the time nor patience to enter 
into any discussion along these lines, as it is now no longer neces- 
sary to elevate ignorance to the dignity of scepticism. A skeptic 
is one who has investigated but is not convinced. Ignorance has 
no standing in the court of science or law. The ouija board has 
now become almost as common among the laity as the stetho- 
scope among doctors. An astonishing amount of information 
regarding the unseen can be obtained by the studious application 
of either instrument—crude as they both are—if intelligence and 
the earnest desire to gain information is behind the endeavor. 
Psychic discussions usually follow the lines of legal discussions, 
and prepossessions regarding the credulity, lack of integrity, or 
the actual imbecility of the witness is the main line of attack. In 
politics it was the “ Ananias Club ’’—in psychic discussions it is 
the “ Imbecility Club.” If academic science continues to regard 
psychic phenomena as absurd, and will not examine the evidence, 
then its opinion must be disregarded. Nothing is evidence to 
those who refuse to examine it. When fully fifty professors in 
great seats of learning have endorsed certain facts, is it reason- 
able that these should be disallowed by persons who have not 
tested them? To reject a reality because it lends itself to raillery 
is an attitude unworthy of a scientific mind. 

Next to the imbecility of the investigator and recorder of 
psychic phenomena, the most frequent criticism heard is that the 
alleged communications are never of any importance even if 
genuine. Think of it, one’s opinion of the possible value of a 
fact being used as an argument against the admittance of it as a 
fact. On the discussion of no other scientific subject does a man 
who admits that he has no first hand knowledge of the subject, 
either by investigation or study of the literature, feel so per- 
fectly free to criticize. He does not realize that any true knowl- 
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edge he might possess on the subject must be from intuitive or 
supernatural sources, rather than through any intellectual efforts 
on his part. Asa matter of fact many most remarkable predic- 
tions as well as valuable information have been obtained through 
psychic sources, and have been recorded from the most ancient to 
modern times. Time will not permit me to take up this point but 
one automatic message is so appropriate to an audience like this, 
that it must suffice. “‘ Two things we strive for through these 
communications, to prove to a group of intelligent persons that 
this force exists and may be practically applied between your 
plane and ours, and to warn mankind of the nature and external 
import of impending struggles. We have more to tell when they 
are ready to listen and upon the choice of these who hear this 
truth, the progress of the world depends.’ Does such a message 
sound to you like the mouthings of an ignorant commercial 
medium? Knowledge of astronomy, chemistry, physics or medi- 
cine was not obtained without study and investigation; neither 
will this most subtle “science of the soul” be developed and 
understood without persistent and laborious effort. What more 
important work could engage the human intellect? (For we may 
well say with the Messiah, “ For what shall it profit a man if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul?”’) The litera- 
ture is rapidly increasing; personal investigation is simple and 
easy. If the subject has no interest for you, at least do not clog 
the wheels of progress by theoretical objections, but keep an open 
mind on this as on any other line of scientific inquiry. 

Another class of obdurate (to use as inoffensive a term as 
possible) objectors is that composed of those religious persons 
who maintain that God never intended communication between 
the living and the dead, and if He did permit it He would not use 
such trivial methods as the ouija board and table tapping—two 
perfectly gratuitious assumptions on their part that would do 
credit to the ex-Kaiser in the days of his greatest alleged intimacy 
with God. As this is a scientific and not a religious discussion I 
cannot go into this phase very deeply, but as one’s religious con- 
victions are deeper than any others, I want to assure the religious 
objector that he has nothing to fear from science. He seems to 
think that the Psychic Researcher is bent on minimizing his belief 
in God and his Bible, whereas the opposite is true, and both are 
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being supported as never before. The most superficial reader of 
the Bible must perceive that its essential characteristic is psych- 
ical, and that it deals specifically with the relations of God to 
man—God is Spirit and necessarily this relation with man must 
be through spiritual or psychic means. What would your precious 
Bible be if stripped of all its wonderful psychic phenomena— 
materializations or apparitions of godly messengers or angels and 
departed spirits, clairvoyance, clairaudience, prevision or proph- 
ecy, automatic writing, telekinesis, levitation, etc., all of which in 
our present benighted state of knowledge we call miraculous and 
supernatural. The Bible was the first and is the greatest exposi- 
tion of psychic phenomena ever written. The materialist is at 
least consistent. He says he doesn’t believe in immortality and 
must be shown, while the religious objector says he believes it is all 
so, but he doesn’t want to be shown. How the scientific proof of 
immortality can lessen one’s belief and hope in it I cannot con- 
ceive. But I cannot dwell longer on this phase. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the overwhelming majority of 
scientific men who have seriously and consistently studied these 
psychic phenomena have reached the conclusion that there is per- 
sonal survival after death, the medical profession, to whom it 
should most deeply appeal, has, with few exceptions, seemingly 
given the subject less attention than has any other class. The 
apathy, if not actual antagonism, that medical men show in regard 
to psychic investigations is astonishing when considering how 
closely allied it is to their life work. The influence of the mind, 
soul, or spirit upon the living body has been recognized in the 
earliest records of medical science and is admitted by all. The 
soul has been regarded by materialists as a by-product of ihe 
anatomical brain, but I propose to show that the soul was and is 
inherent in the lowest order of protoplasm from which all living 
creatures have developed, and as this earliest form of life first 
appeared in water, that account of the creation in Genesis, that 
“the spirit of God moved over the face of the waters,” may take 
on greater scientific significance in explanation of the origin of 
life on this planet. ‘“ We are prone to forget that man is a 
multiple descendant of his ancestral water-born unicellular marine 
organism ; that man has emerged from the sea, bearing the form- 
ulas of the sea—that he is a landed marine animal, obeying the 
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laws of the sea.” (Crile-Surgery, Gyn. & Obst. 2/22). To intro- 
duce a soul into the investigations of biology and physiology will 
be to revolutionize them. I agree with Hyslop when he says that 
the most useless inquiries in physics and chemistry will engage 
hundreds of men and unlimited means if only fame and curiosity 
can be satisfied ; but when one offers to prove that man has a soul, 
or that mind may be a factor in biology and therapeutics he meets 
only ridicule. For instance, the Nobel prize of 1909 was awarded 
to Prof. Michelson for determining the change in the level of 
water on the earth’s surface, due to the periodic distortion by the 
sun and moon. This he laboriously and probably correctly figured 
out to be 1/1000 inches—interesting to some perhaps, but not of 
thrilling importance to the race. Again Prof. Jean Becquerel, of 
Paris, acquired fame by his study of the atoms contained in a 
molecule of gas. These could not be seen by the most powerful 
microscope, but he calculates that a cubic centimeter contains 30 
billion billion molecules. The study of these figures may be an 
intellectual aid in contemplating the cost of the world war or as a 
training in higher mathematics to the future profiteer. Einstein 
has recently become celebrated by his theory of Relativity. He 
says that it can be of no possible use to the inhabitants of this 
earth in which time is a factor, and modestly admits that only 
about twelve men in the world can understand it. If it were as 
difficult to study these commonplace psychic phenomena which 
tend to enlighten us in that all-important condition of life both 
here and after death, as it is to obtain all of this useless informa- 
tion about hypothetical bodies and conditions, there would be 
some excuse for neglecting it, but this information seems to be 
within the grasp of any one who will make the slightest effort to 
obtain it—in fact it seems to be almost as free as the Gospel itself. 
‘“‘ Ask and you shall receive ” seems to be as applicable to spiritual 
communication and comfort to bereaved ones as any other bless- 
ing. Although thousands of persons of every grade of intelli- 
gence, from every country and race of peoples of the known 
world, and from the earliest records of the human race, have testi- 
fied to the return, in some recognizable manner, form, or in- 
fluence, of departed loved ones; notwithstanding that the Bible, 
the one Book most generally believed to be true, together with the 
Christian religion itself, is one continuous record of psychic phe- 
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nomena ;—notwithstanding all of this, one who even suggests the 
possibility of spirit or psychic communication and influence of the 
so-called dead upon the living is only met with derision or the 
supercilious smile and the query, “ Do you believe in such stuff as 
that?” Is it not time that science orient itself and drop an un- 
scientific if not childish attitude towards this most important in- 
vestigation and study that can engage the human mind! As Wm. 
James, in speaking of scientists in this connection, said: “ They 
are befogged in precedent, physical phenomena and intellectual 
theory, unable to follow where they should lead.” 

Shall our scientists continue to be befogged by precedent and 
physical phenomena, bound and gagged by scientific traditions of 
a past age? Shall the same criticism be made of the attitude of 
the doctors in this country in regard to psychic investigations as 
Dr. Alexis Carrol makes of his native country, France, regarding 
scientific advancement in general? ‘“ France is strophizing and 
stifling under great minds by the formula of another age. Power- 
ful castes are being formed, which refuse to admit new ideas and 
conceptions. Independent spirits and ideas find insurmountable 
barriers before them. Scientific audacity is not tolerated ; discov- 
eries that shatter the theories of old masters are never admitted 
Science is restrained to the point where it is becoming sterile.” 

The busy practitioner can well plead lack of time to study 
useless theories such as | have mentioned, but when we as doctors 
undertake the herculean task of repairing, preserving and guiding. 
as far as we are able, that most delicate and intricate of all ma- 
chines, the human body with its complex mechanism of soul and 
body, we should be broad enough, as Dr. Frederick Peterson says, 
“to know that there are many great mysteries in our complex 
organisms, and all the sciences that have to do with them, to feel 
that precious discoveries are always before us, awaiting some 
Cortez or Columbus, therefore, not to be too prejudiced to weigh, 
ponder and examine, and at the same time to cultivate the critical 
faculty.” I shall not dwell long on the experimental part because 
of the fact that automatic writing, ouija board, and table tapping 
communications are now so common that they must be familiar 
to all. Automatic writing, while dating back to the feast of Bel- 
shazzar, seems to be quite a common modern accomplishment or 
gift, and I have been amazed at the numbers of such writers one 
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encounters if the slightest effort is made to discover them. The 
ouija board and table tapping are even more easy and common- 
place, the former, being so light, will apparently respond intelli- 
gently, to almost any two persons placing their hands upon it, 
though I have seen it refuse to move for some and romp around 
the board for others. If the sitters are out for fun only, as is 
mostly the case, that is about all they will get out of it, but if 
intelligence is used in framing the questions asked the answers 
will be remarkably interesting, to say the least. For instance, 
Frederick, the automatic communicator to Margaret Cameron 
(The Seven Purposes) apropos of foolish questions, writes, “ We 
are not here to satisfy intellectual or any other kind of curiosity. 
If we were not sure that you would use this information for con- 
struction, we wouldn’t fuss about it.” 

(Time will not permit a detailed discussion of these simple 
experiments.) All psychic phenomena are discussed under two 
theories or hypotheses, the Telepathic and the Spiritistic, and I 
will briefly summarize each of them as concisely and accurately as 
possible. In these phenomena you will observe there are two dis- 
tinct elements or forces that must be considered, intelligence and 
physical energy. Academic science considers that the intelligence 
displayed (if any) is always coherent in the subconsciousness of 
the operators themselves. The energy displayed in moving 
ponderable bodies is either ignored or attributed to the uncon- 
scious idiocy of the operators who, they insist, use their own 
energy in spite of themselves. Moving of ponderous bodies with- 
out physical contact is assumed as an hallucination. 

Telepathy, as usually considered and as proved by experi- 
mentation, is the intentional communication of one mind with 
another without the aid of the physical senses through other, as yet 
unknown, channels. In this limited sense it is not a universal ex- 
planation of all psychic phenomena, for in some cases that would 
require it to possess a selective power which no experiments or 
spontaneous phenomena have shown it to have. There is no evi- 
dence to show that one mind can penetrate another mind and pick 
out the particular information it desires at that particular moment. 
This amplification of telepathy has been brought in to offset the 
increasing evidence that messages have come from disembodied 
minds. Unfortunately for the theory, it seems to be easier to 
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prove the identity of messages purporting to come from the dis- 
embodied mind than of those from the living mind. Science re- 
quires us to assume telepathy to account for all of these phenom- 
ena, and stretch it to the breaking point before going to the spir- 
itistic theory on the ground that we must exhaust the natural 
methods of explanation before we assume the supernatural. The 
scientist talks glibly about the “‘ vortex theory,” atomic theory, im- 
ponderable fluids, electrons, ether, etc., and tells us we must ac- 
count for the things we can see by assuming other things which we 
cannot see. He arbitrarily divides equally mysterious phenomena 
into two classes, the one he admits in good standing as supersensi- 
ble, the other he condemns as supernatural. The strange part of 
it is that the supersensible is only appreciated by the exceptional 
scientist, while the so-called supernatural seems to be the common 
experience of mankind without regard to age, sex or intelligence. 
Telepathy is merely a name for the process by which thought 
is transferred from one mind to another and is a good example of 
scientific passing of the “ buck ” from the obscure to the still more 
obscure. Hudson resorted to this scientific legerdemain by re- 
naming it suggestion, which term is employed by doctors today 
without the slightest thought as to what it really means. While 
the study of physical phenomena has been of vital importance to 
mankind and has led to wonderful material progress, that fact 
does not warrant psychic phenomena being ignored and unex- 
plored. The fact that this vital and potent force has not as yet 
been isolated, and there is no adequate comparison to be used to 
indicate it, is no reason to ignore it. At present we may think 
of it as of electricity, a recognized but not understood force. 
Material progress to be constructive and permanent must be gov- 
erned by ‘a vision beyond the day; so for psychic or spiritual 
progress our vision must be extended. Scientists, like doctors, 
seem occasionally to disagree on the diagnosis of telepathy. Prof. 
Armstrong says there is no such thing as action of mind upon 
mind apart from the recognized channels of the senses, except 
such as are explicable by shrewd guessing. Prof. W. Mac- 
Dougall (Body and Mind) holds that “ The reality of telepathy 
is of such a nature as to compel the assent of any competent per- 
son who studies it impartially.” Many eminent scientists think 
that telepathy will perfectly explain all psychic phenomena, while 
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other equally eminent scientists say that telepathy is itself un- 
proved and unprovable. In consideration of this diversity of 
scientific opinion the status of the telepathic hypothesis of psychic 
phenomena may be briefly summed up as follows: 

1. It is accepted by the great majority of those who have 
made a prolonged investigation, as a convenient way of stating 
that active conditions of two living minds may be transmitted 
from one to another by some supernormal paths as yet unknown. 

2. It is rejected by academic science as unnecessary, on the 
grounds that the alleged facts are illusory, which means that men 
like Lodge, Barrett, Richet, and others are perfectly competent to 
observe physical phenomena, but when it comes to psychic phe- 
nomena they immediately become incompetent. 

3. It is accepted by many as a rival to the spiritistic hypothe- 
sis, as competent to explain all the undoubted facts of psychic 
research so far as they seem to point to a transcendental cause. 

As no evidence or theory that I know of has been put forward 
to explain the process of telepathy we do not know whether it is a 
direct or an indirect process and it is open to any conjectures we 
may apply. Telepathy does not explain how a thought, expres- 
sion, or an emotion is conveyed from one brain to another ; neither 
does electricity explain how energy or sound is conveyed over a 
wire or through the air. Physicists tell us it is carried on waves 
of ether. They also say that ether pervades everything, our 
bodies included; therefore the same conditions apply and all we 
need is the generator or Psycho-dynamo. It is admitted that man 
has a dual mind, objective and subjective, and that the subjective 
mind has most remarkable powers, so that to include such a 
psycho-dynamo force generator among its other functions would 
cause very little additional burden to our imaginations and aid 
materially in helping to solve many obscure problems. Therefore 
instead of limiting telepathy to the intentional communication 
between minds of the living, I propose to widen its scope of 
activities to include all of the manifestations of the subjective 
mind, soul, spirit, psychic force, or whatever other names may be 
applied to that vital life principle which we know exists in each 
of us, but eludes analysis by material methods, and is not express- 
ible in terms of matter or motion. This resolves itself into what 
may be called the spiritistic hypothesis and implies a supersensible 
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process of communication between (1) minds of the living; (2) 
between minds of the living and dead; (3) and probably between 
the minds of the dead themselves. 

The great difficulty of the spiritistic hypothesis, again quoting 
Hyslop, is the conception that most people have of spirits. They 
cannot think of them as causal agents, supersensible to their 
apparent effect on the mind. They are thought of in terms of 
sensory experience only. It is not necessary to decide what a 
spirit is in comparison with something else as a condition of ad- 
mitting its existence. All we require to know is that evidence 
points to the continuity of a particular stream of consciousness 
and its memory apart from the organism. This is no more diffi- 
cult to conceive than electrons, atoms, ether and other invisible 
and supersensible things that are said to make up the material 
world. The distinctive quality of spirit is thought; spirit is that 
elusive something which thinks, feels and wills apart from the 
physical organism. (Space and time are inconceivable in con- 
sideration of spirit. ) 

This spiritistic hypothesis has the advantages of simplicity, 
and it also agrees with what we know of the powers of the sub- 
jective mind. The objections raised to it are (1) Historical. 
That as no authentic message from the world beygnd has been 
received throughout the preceding ages, it is presumptive evidence 
that the spirit messages received today are probably due to some 
mysterious forces of the receiver’s organism. 

(2) That in many of the phenomena there is a curious mix- 
ture of truth and error. 

(3) The trivial nature of the messages which has been already 
touched upon. 

In answer to the first objection, let me remind you that mes- 
sages have been received and that psychic phenomena have been 
recorded from the earliest time and by every race of people; but 
that ignorance, prejudice, preconceived ideas and a materialistic 
bias have dulled the minds of the majority and prevented them 
from impartially weighing the facts. As to the second objection, 
this may indeed seem true to us, but as we do not yet know the 
conditions under which the messages are sent and received we 
cannot locate the cause of error now. Another reason on the 
subjective side for these objections is that inherent reluctance to 
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believe anything that we do not want to believe. Bernard Shaw 
says that the cleverest man will believe anything he wishes to 
believe in spite of all the facts in the world. As Osler puts it, 
our prejudices are another difficulty upon the growth of truth— 
the force of mental habit becomes irresistible. Walter Bagehot 
calls it the “ pain of a new idea.”’ It is as people say, so upset- 
ting, it makes you feel that after all your favorite notions may be 
wrong, your most firm beliefs ill-founded. 

It has been said the psychic manifestations such as we are 
now witnessing have recurred periodically from time to time and 
for that reason no attention need be paid to them. The present 
wave can at least be said to have greater volume and momentum 
than any previous one. In any materialistic phenomena such 
periodic disturbance would indicate some underlying cause or 
evolutionary development and would incite investigation. The 
same line of reasoning would seem to hold good in psychic dis- 
turbances. May not these phenomena be an indication of mental 
evolutionary activity? Man is now the highest expression of 
nature and has attained this position by the workings of the 
evolutionary forces rather than by his individual efforts. If he is 
destined to evolve to a higher plane it must be by his conscious 
co-operation and understanding of the laws of nature by individ- 
ual effort and intelligent application. It must be by a process of 
intellectual growth, and what is more natural at this stage of 
physical perfection than that this growth should be in the direction 
of the psychical or spiritual rather than the material? Francis 
Galton, a cousin of Darwin, born 100 years ago, had this same 
thought—that man, like other living forms, is not stationary,— 
with far seeing eye he perceived the main factors in evolution and 
saw what might be their influence on man, when he said, “ We 
have seen what man can do in modifying the lower forms of life 
—why should we not modify man as intensely but far more speed- 
ily than nature has done in long geological epochs? Is it not 
possible to produce more men of commanding intelligence and 
fewer wastrels than we are doing today.” Unfortunately Galton 
did not realize that the potentialities of personality, consciousness, 
memory and will—those psychic elements which alone can create 
a nobler and more intellectual race of men, were the real im- 
pelling forces that made man’s evolutionary progress possible. 
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He only grasped half of the truth of evolution and devoted his 
efforts to Eugenics, or the physical rather than the psychic or 
spiritual evolution. Eugenics has and will help to lessen the de- 
fectives, but will not alone markedly affect the intellectual and 
spiritual evolution of mankind. James Bryce—one of the master 
minds of our age—who wrote his “‘ Modern Democracies ”’ in his 
80th year, is pessimistic as to the increasing mentality of the race 
when he says, “‘ Human intelligence has not increased and shows 
no signs of increasing, in proportion to the growing magnitude 
and complexity of human affairs.” The mental powers of the 
individual man have remained stationary, no stronger, no wider in 
their range than they were thousands of years ago. Is it not 
evident that we have pursued the material and neglected the 
psychical elements and have come to a standstill—why not investi- 
gate and find out if there is anything in it after all? 


(To be concluded in the June issue.) 
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PSYCHICAL RESEARCH IN LETTERS OF WILLIAM 
JAMES. 


By Mites MENANDER Dawson. 


The first pronouncement of William James upon investigation 
of psychical phenomena appeared in an unsigned review of Epes 
Sargent’s “‘ Planchette,” in the Boston Advertiser of March 10, 
1869; this review is reprinted in his “ Collected Essays and Re- 
views.’ In it he said: “ The present attitude of society on this 
whole question is as extraordinary and anomalous as it is dis- 
creditable to the pretension of an age which prides itself on en- 
lightenment and the diffusion of knowledge. * * * The phe- 
nomena seem, in their present state, to pertain more to the sphere 
of the disinterested student of nature than to that of the ordi- 
nary layman.” 

In 1884 he helped to found that original American Society for 
Psychical Research to work in this field in America, which was 
later abandoned for the American Branch of the English Society. 
Concerning the men who founded the original American Society, 
he wrote soon afterward, on February 1, 1885, “ They seem to 
have no preferences for any general ism whatever. I doubt if 
this could be matched in Europe. Anvhow, it would make no 
difference in the important work to be done, what theoretic bias 
the members had. For I take it the urgent thing, to rescue us 
from the present disgraceful condition, is to ascertain in a man- 
ner so thorough as to constitute evidence that will be accepted by 
outsiders, just what the phenomenal conditions of certain concrete 
phenomenal occurrences are. Not till that is done, can spiritual- 
istic or anti-spiritualistic theories be even mooted. I’m sure that 
the more we can steer clear of theories at first, the better. The 
choice of officers was largely dictated by motives of policy. Not 
that scientific men are necessarily better judges of all truth than 
others, but that their adhesion would popularly seem better evi- 
dence than the adhesion of others, in the matter. And what we 
want is not only truth, but evidence. We shall be lucky if our 
scientific names don’t grow discredited the instant they subscribe 
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to any ‘ spiritual’ manifestations. But how much easier to dis- 
credit literary men, philosophers or clergymen! I think New- 
comb, for President, was an uncommon hit.”’ 

In 1890, the American Society became the American Branch 
of the English Society. James, who had discovered Mrs. Piper 
and reported upon her trances in 1886, saying that he was unable 
to “ resist the conviction that knowledge appeared in her trances 
which she had never gained by the ordinary waking use of her 
eyes, ears and wits,” and had enlisted Dr. Richard Hodgson in the 
work, was very active and useful in the American Branch, and 
collected for it the first-hand reports, solicited by him, of a vast 
number of sporadic, unprovoked cases of coincidence of apparent 
communication and of the fact communicated. Concerning these 
he wrote on January 30, 1891, as follows: “ One page of experi- 
mental thought-transference work will ‘carry’ more than a 
hundred of ‘ Phantasms of the Living.’ I shall stick to my share 
of the latter, however ; and expect in the summer recess to work 
up the results already gained in an article for ‘ Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, which will be the basis for more publicity and advertising, 
and bring in another bundle of Schedules to report on at the 
Congress. Of course I wholly agree with you in regard to the 
ultimate future of the business, and fame will be the portion of 
him who may succeed in naturalizing it as a branch of legitimate. 
science.” 

The article, “ What Psychical Research Has Accomplished,” 
appeared in The Forum in 1892. 

By 1901, both Myers and Sidgwick were gone; James wrote 
James Sully on March 3, 1901, saying, in part: “ Yes! H. Sidg- 
wick is a sad loss, with all his remaining philosophic wisdom un- 
written. I feel greatly F. W. H. Myers’s loss also. * * * I seri- 
ously believe that the general problem of the subliminal, as Myers 
propounds it, promises to be one of the great problems, possibly 
even the greatest problem, of psychology.” 

To Charles Eliot Norton, then president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, he wrote of Myers on June 26, 1901, “ He ‘ looms’ upon 
me after death more than he did in life, and I think that his forth- 
coming book about ‘ Human Personality ’ will probably rank here- 
after as ‘ epoch-making.’ ”’ 

In another letter to a friend, written July 10, 1901, he returned 
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to the subject, saying, “ Fifty or a hundred years hence. people 
will know better than now whether his instinct for truth was a 
sound one; and perhaps will then pat me on the back for back- 
ing him. At present they give us the cold shoulder. We are 
righter, in any event, than the Munsterbergs and Jastrows are. 
because we don’t undertake, as a condition of our investigating 
phenomena, to bargain with them that they shan’t upset our 
‘ presuppositions.’ ” 

Of Myers’ book, “ Human Personality and Its Survival of 
Bodily Death,” of which James wrote a review, he says in a let- 
ter to Flournoy, April 30, 1903, “ It is obviously too soon for it 
to be either refuted or established by mere criticism. It is a 
hypothetical construction of genius which must be kept hanging 
up, as it were, for new observations to be referred to. As the 
years accumulate these in a more favorable or in a more unfavor- 
able sense, it will tend to stand or fall.” 

The death of Richard Hodgson called forth the following in 
a letter which James wrote to Flournoy on February 9, 1906, 
‘“ None of his work was finished, vast materials amassed, which 
no one can ever get acquainted with as he gradually got ac- 
quainted ; so now good-bye forever to at least two unusually solid 
and instructive books, which he would have soon begun to write 
on ‘ psychic’ subjects. As a man, Hodgson was splendid, a real 
man; as an investigator, it is my private impression that he lately 
got into a sort of obsession about Mrs. Piper, cared too little for 
other clues, and continued working with her when all sides of her 
mediumship were amply exhibited.” 

In 1909, James made a report to the Society for Psychical 
Research which was published in its Proceedings for that year, 
upon purported messages from Dr. Hodgson through Mrs. Piper. 
He said of this and of the communications, in a letter written 
January 29, 1909, “I have just got off my report on the Hodgson 
control, which has stuck to my fingers all this time. It is a hedg- 
ing sort of an affair. * * * The truth is that the ‘ case’ is a par- 
ticularly poor one for testing Mrs. Piper’s claim to bring back 
spirits. It is leakier than any other case, and intrinsically, I think, 
no stronger than many of her other good cases, certainly weaker 
than her G. P. case.” 

In a letter to Flournoy, written August 9, 1908, James said, 
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“T have just read Miss Johnson’s report in the last S. P. R. 
Proceedings, and a good bit of the proofs of Piddington’s on 
cross-correspondences between Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Verrall and Mrs. 
Holland, which is to appear in the next number. You will be 
much interested, if you can gather the philosophical energy, to go 
through such an amount of tiresome detail. It seems to me that 
these reports open a new chapter in the history of automatism; 
and Piddington’s and Johnson’s ability is of the highest order. 
Evidently ‘ automatism’ is a word that covers an extraordinary 
variety of fact.” 

Because William James was first a psychologist and the fore- 
most of his time in that science, it is interesting to glean from his 
letters that through the methods of that science he had formed 
cautious notions of the soul and of the probability that it con- 
sciously survives death. ‘These notions also were so favorable io 
the view that the soul exists both independently of the body during 
life and after the union with the body is dissolved by death, that 
one must recognize that his equilibrium of opinion regarding 
whether or not certain psychical phenomena are due to spirit 
return, was not the result of his regarding it antecedently most 
improbable that the discarnate soul survives and may communi- 
cate. In a letter written on May 6, 1906, he says, “I have no 
doubt whatever that most people live, whether physically, intel- 
lectually or morally, in a very restricted circle of their potential 
being. They make use of a very small portion of their possible 
consciousness, and of their soul’s resources in general, much like 
a man who, out of his whole bodily organism, should get into a 
habit of using and moving only his little finger. Great emergen- 
cies and crises show us how much greater our vital resources are 
than we had supposed.” 

But much the clearest and most beautiful expression of the 
things which prompted this inference by James’s well-stored and 
well-disciplined mind, is in the exquisite letter which he wrote his 
sister, then facing death, on July 6, 1891; there he says, “ Your 
fortitude, good spirits and unsentimentality have been simply un- 
exampled in the midst of your physical woes; and when you are 
relieved from your post, just that bright note will remain behind, 
together with the inscrutable and mysterious character of the 
doom of nervous weakness which has chained you down for all 
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these years. As for that, there’s more in it than has been told to 
so-called science. These inhibitions, these split-up selves, all 
these new facts that are gradually coming to light about our or- 
ganization, these enlargements of the self in trance, etc., are 
bringing me to turn for light in the direction of all sorts of 
despised spiritualistic and unscientific ideas. Father [who was 
interested in Swedenborg] would find me to-day a much more 
receptive listener—all that philosophy has got to be brought in. 
And what a queer contradiction comes to the ordinary scientific 
argument against immortality (based on body being mind’s con- 
dition and mind going out when body is gone) when one must 
believe (as now, in these neurotic cases) that some infernality in 
the body prevents really existing parts of the mind from coming 
to their effective rights at all, suppresses them, and blots them out 
from participation in this world’s experiences, although they are 
there all the time. When that which is you passes out of the 
body, I am sure that there will be an explosion of liberated force 
and life till then eclipsed and held down. I can hardly imagine 
your transition without a great oscillation of both ‘ worlds’ as 
they regain their new equilibrium after the change! Everyone 
will feel the shock, but you yourself will be more surprised than 
anybody else. It may seem odd for me to talk to you in this cool 
way about your end; but, my dear little sister, if one has things 
present to one’s mind, and I know they were present enough to 
your mind, why not speak them out? I am sure you appreciate 
that best. How many times I have thought, in the past year, 
when my days were so full of strong and varied impression and 
activities, of the long unchanging hours in bed which those days 
stood for with you, and wondered how you bore the slow-paced 
monotony at all, as you did! You can’t tell how I pitied you. 
But you shall come to your rights ere long.” 

What the editor of his letters calls the last complete statement 
found in James’s correspondence concerning what had been ac- 
complished in psychical research, and concerning his view as to 
the explanation of the phenomena, is set forth in the following 
from his letter to Charles Lewis Slattery, dated April 21, 1907: 
“My state of mind is this: Mrs. Piper has supernormal knowl- 
edge in her trances; but whether it comes from ‘tapping the 
minds’ of living people, or from some common cosmic reservoir 
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of memories, or from surviving ‘ spirits’ of the departed, is a 
question impossible for me to answer just now to my own satis- 
faction. The spirit-theory is undoubtedly not only the most 
natural, but the simplest, and I have great respect for Hodgson’s 
and Hyslop’s arguments when they adopt it. At the same time 
the electric current called belief has not yet closed in my mind.” 
The following brief sentence in another letter is a happy state- 
ment of his view of the proper attitude of the psychologist toward 
psychical research: “I prefer an open mind of inquiry, first about 
the facts, in all these matters; and I believe that the S. P. R. 


methods, if pertinaciously stuck to, will eventually do much to 
clear things up.” 
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THE CASE OF MRS. WEST. 
By WALTER F. PRINCE. 


The lady herein called Mrs. West, on June 23, 1917, wrote 
from her home, located in New York State, about twenty-five 
miles from the office, a letter, asking advice and relating various 
experiences which she alleged that she had had, as a basis for the 
advice. 

As these experiences, mainly relating to quasi-seeing and hear- 
ing, were not corroborated by any collateral testimony, they would 
not be printed here but for the fact that after experiences more 
or less of a similar nature were fully established by contemporan- 
eous record and external corroboration. On this account it seems 


worth while to present examples as an outline survey of her 
earlier psychic career. 


New York, June 23rd, 1917. 


Psychical Research Society, 


Gentlemen: 


I thank you for the prompt reply to my communication. Will 
send my fee for membership in a few days. 


I am presenting you with a report which viewed by the critical 
eyes of science may be valueless. * * * * 

I trust that you will pardon my verbosity, believing that it is only 
through my eagerness to learn, that I am sending you such a lengthy 
report. 

I was born of religious parents who believed in the old-fashioned 
orthodoxy—Heaven and Hell. Spiritualism was tabooed—being 
classed with legerdemain. In fact I had never heard it discussed 
seriously, and had never read any psychological books. * * * * 


Impressions of a pressure and clasping arm. 


I was weak, timid and afraid. Afraid of everything and every- 
one. To overcome this and prevent my becoming an arrant coward 
| was sent to bed every night in the dark. This was terrifying; par- 
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ticularly, as I had a brother strong and robust who feeling contempt 
for my weakness used to frighten me at every occasion. 

It wasn’t long, however, before I noticed that at times when I was 
sorrowing alone, I would feel the pressure of an arm round me, or 
the presence of some one decidedly friendly, which caused my fears 
to subside. This I attributed to angels w-a-y up in Heaven who were 
sorry for little children who had to go to bed in the d-a-r-k. 


Premonitory Vision. 


One night I had this vision: I dreamed that I was in a beautiful 
country and walking to a grassy mound saw my mother lying there. 
As I looked, suddenly, she arose as though being borne by invisible 
arms and ascended into Heaven. 

A short while after this she became desperately ill and died. 

I had no more manifestations until ten years later. This was 
shortly before the birth of my third child. 


Premonition? She sees apparition, brother feels a presence, cat 
stares and shows fright. 


One night I sat talking to my youngest brother who was sitting 
at a desk writing a letter. Presently, I left the room and walked 
slowly up-stairs to the third floor, to tidy a room which I had been 
too busy to attend to during the day. 

There was no light in the hall, but a faint illumination came from 
an electric light which shone in the windows of the room, from the 
adjoining street. 

As I neared the landing, a woman in spirit form wearing a black 
gown came softly out of the room and approached me as though 
to speak. 

Sad to say, I became terrified at the apparition. I shrank back 
into the niche in the wall while I trembled from head to feet. Never 
will I forget her expression as she passed me. Sorrow and disap- 
pointment were written in every line of her face. But, undoubtedly, 
fearful of the consequences if she uttered the faintest word, she 
turned and walked slowly down the stairs. 

Instantly, the thought of my brother dawned upon me. What if 
he saw this spirit—would it frighten him? His heart was very 
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weak. Would it affect him to see this woman glide softly into the 
room? 

I tried to call out but my voice failed me. But in a moment I 
conquered my fear and with supreme effort I walked tremblingly 
down the stairs and into the room where he still sat at his desk. 

But his face was changed. It was very white and perplexed. 
As | entered the room he arose quickly and caught me by the hand. 
“What is the matter?” he said earnestly, “ Come, sit down. You 
look as if you’d seen a ghost!” 

I tried to smile. “ Yes?” I replied. “ Well, you certainly look 
so too.” “ Tell me, what has happened to you,” he replied. 

Then calmly I related my experience. 

He listened attentively and his face grew thoughtful. “It is very 
strange,” he said, “ but just after you went up-stairs, I sat writing 
at the desk, when suddenly, I felt the presence of some one behind 
nie. I knew instinctively, that it was supernormal ; and although I’m 
not a coward, I hesitated to turn round. Particularly, as I had 
glanced at the cat which had been sitting by my side and noted her 
peculiar mien. She had sprung to her feet, her fur on end, her back 
arched, her eyes wild, and was staring at something directly be- 
hind me! 

“With an effort I regained my nerve and turned—but I saw 
nothing. Although I felt that whatever it was, had turned and was 
leaving the room. And looking again at the cat I saw that she had 
become more calm and had settled down again.” He looked at me 
earnestly. “ What do you think it was?” he said. 

“ Imagination,” I said reassuringly. 

But I did not think so; and I wondered what the portent would 
be. What was it the spirit would have said? Was it to warn me 
of approaching evil? 


Premonitory Vision. 


Two weeks later my child was born. And the day following her 
birth I had this vision: I was going down the street when suddenly, 
I stopped abruptly, and looked at the sky. There in the clouds was 
my husband, the baby and myself, and underneath us was written 
the word, “ Which?” As I looked in awe at the sight, I who was in 
the clouds vanished and left the others there. And there they are 
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now, while I am still in this “ Vale of Tears,’—the baby dying two 
weeks later and my husband within a year. 


Vision. Non-evidential but consolatory. 


In 1908 I had my third vision. The years intervening had been 
years of toil and trouble. One night after working hard all day and 
far into the night, I fell exhausted upon the floor. As I closed my 
eyes, the tears running down my cheeks, I whispered a prayer. 

Hardly had my eyes closed when again I was walking again in the 
beautiful country. As I walked, I neared the bank of a stream upon 
which a number of persons were reclining. The thought was con- 
veyed, that they had all been precipitated there from another world. 
They all seemed dazed as though unfamiliar with the place. 

On the opposite bank stood a man clothed in simple garb, with 
arms held forth in supplication. One by one they arose and step- 
ping over the stream, joined him. But one man irresolute and afraid 
held back. Finally the man across the water came nearer and held 
out his hand. Waiting no longer he stepped eagerly across and 
joined the others who had now recovered themselves and were pass- 
ing happily on. 

I was standing at a distance alone, when into my heart crept a 
longing to be one of that throng; but feeling unworthy I was about 
to turn away when a voice beautiful and low said softly, “ You have 
suffered and been patient. You shall have your reward.” 

I turned and there stood the man whom I had seen across the 
stream. But before I could reply, he had vanished. Turning to see 
where he had gone, I saw the one at my side who had hesitated. 
“Who was that man?” I asked. 

His answer was firm and sweet as he replied, “ It was Christ.” 

This dream has no scientific value as the reward was not speci- 
fied, nor have I anyone to substantiate it; but in all sincerity I can 
say, the reward is come. I have seen the spirit world and communed 
with my friends who have passed beyond and death has lost its 
sting. And searching my heart I can truthfully say, that above 
wealth or honor or glory, this is its greatest desire. 

In 1913 I went to sleep one night, when suddenly, I found myself 
in a gloomy place down by the ocean. I was sitting on the grave of 
one I loved. Presently, my father who had been some time in the 
spirit world, appeared, and said earnestly, “ Watch!” 
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Vision, supposed to predict what is to be.* 


I looked out upon the water and saw it roll in, in great, black 
waves. In a moment there was the roar of many voices coming 
nearer and nearer, and in a moment more there was a vast army 
of men ragged and unkempt come upon the scene bearing a yellow 
flag. Presently, they paused and looked intently behind me. Fol- 
lowing their gaze I saw three men in college gowns looking earnestly 
at them. Who they were I do not know; but at one glance of their 
eyes the mob became subdued and I awoke. The dream has not 
yet been fulfilled. But what I believe is this: that our country will 


be invaded at an unprotected point on our coast and by those bear- 
ing a yellow flag. 


Two supposed premonitory visions. 


In November, 1915 I was in the country in spirit form, having 
gone to sleep and cast off the mortal clod. Peace and happiness 
pervaded everywhere. Suddenly, a priest appeared and said in 
tender tone, “ Don’t forget the shadow on the wall.” 

I laughed. “O father,’ I replied, “one does not look for 
shadows when the sun shines.” 

“That is just the time to look for them,” he replied, gravely. 
And with that he disappeared. I journeyed on, when presently, 
I met a crowd of people dressed in black, looking down upon the 
ground. Going hurriedly toward them, I parted them and looked. 
On a wall opposite flashed the slender figure of a man—then was 
gone. I awoke. 

I did not recognize the shadow and strange to say, though my 
heart was filled with dread, I did not dream of it being my 
youngest brother, the only one on earth I loved. 

But as though to break the force of the blow that was to fall, 
two months later I had the following vision: I was in the front 
room of a house which I had occupied some years before. As I 
looked out of the window, I saw my brother standing in front of 
the house. He was clothed in a suit of white and on his head 
was a hat upon which was the dirt of the earth. 





*This is printed as an example of her visions without present or likelihood 
of future evidential value. Those supposed to deal with national and interna- 
tional affairs seem to be all unevidential and dictated by a subconsciousness 
impregnated with conceptions drawn from yellow newspapers, 
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He was talking to a woman who was sweeping the street. She 
paused, broom in hand to listen, but turned and winked at a woman 
next door who also laughed derisively. 

I turned in sorrow at the sight; and there in the room I con- 
fronted my father and mother standing side by side with their 
hands held helplessly at their sides. On the face of each was a 
look of great sorrow as they gazed upon their boy. 

I went to them in the greatest grief, wringing my hands and 
crying, “Papa! Mamma! Do something for him!” but they 
remained motionless, their eyes riveted upon my brother. 

I ran out into the street and looking up at the sky beheld a 
large, gray sword. I awoke. As I arose, I was given a letter 
saying that my brother was in the city. I sent for him to come 
to me. He did so, but had been in the city but a few days when 
he was taken ill and passed away. 

Racked with grief I accompanied the dear body to the grave. 
There I collapsed and was put to bed in my eldest sister’s home. 
Toward morning I fell into a light sleep, but my mind was with 
the dear one, and thinking that he was ill, I called to my eldest 
brother, “O Larry is sick! Get me a priest!” And a voice 
deep and tender replied, “ The priest is with him, Allie.” 


Consolatory Vision. 


At that instant, I looked down a beautiful road and there was 
my brother, beautiful as ever, clothed even as in this work-a-day 
world, standing at the beginning of the road. His back was turned 
toward me and his head slightly bowed as though in reverence at 
the scene. But standing by his side with his head slightly turned, 
that I might see his face was the priest holding him by the hand; 
and O the beauty and love in that look that was bestowed upon the 
boy. He dead? No. Alive! and well! and happy! And the priest— 
was He who had said to me, “ You have suffered and been patient. 
You shall have your reward.” 

I arrived home three days later. It was intensely cold and snow- 
ing greatly. I went to the window and looked out. To my mind 
came the thought of that lonely grave with the snow falling upon it. 
In an agony I wrung my hands. He was cold, I knew! and I beat 
my breast in anguish. 
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Could we but know that ever near us are His messengers watch- 
ing every deed, hearing every word, knowing our secret thoughts, 
how differently we would shape our lives. Who will believe that at 
night when I closed my eyes in sleep I found my brother again and 
that he had heard my uttered cry and answered it? * * * * 


Told in a vision of error in getting a bill changed. 


The day before Christmas this year I had occasion to go to the 
Post Office. This is a distance of a mile and a half from the house; 
and as the roads were very bad with sleet and snow and the travel 
of autos heavy, I felt afraid to venture forth. And I was particu- 
larly unhappy as there would have been no occasion to do this, had I 
received the kindly consideration of a relative with whom I was 
stopping. 

As I put on my hat and cloak I cried a little. Suddenly I felt 
the presence of some one near me and Larry’s voice said quite 
audibly, “ I’ll go with you, little sister.” 

Instantly, the fear left my heart ; and I went out of the house and 
down the road just like a child, knowing that he was with me. 

As I walked along an auto whizzed by so close that it grazed my 
dress and although it had given no warning sound, it did not frighten 
me at all. 

I reached the Post Office and mailed a few letters, paying for the 
stamps with a five dollar bill. Being in a hurry I thrust my change 
into my pocket-book without counting it. I then walked home with 
the same joyous feeling. As I entered the lane that leads to the 
house, an arm unseen linked itself into mine and my brother said in 
in his own boyish way, “ Under the wire! Now give Bessie back her 
dollar and you'll be all right.” 

I laughed outright. Give Bessie back her dollar?” I said quite 
mystified. 

“'Y-e-s,” he said, in his old bantering tone, pretending that I knew 
all about it and intended purposely to keep it. 

I went into the house and removing my wraps sat down and 
counted my change. I had just one dollar too much. Therefore I 
knew that Bessie, the clerk in the Post Office, had given me that 
amount over my right change. 

I dispatched a messenger with the dollar and a note to her stating 
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the fact. Upon making up her account later, she found that I was 
correct. . 

I would like to describe the voices that speak to me: although I 
am conscious at that time of a near presence, the voice seems to come 
over a phone. It is exactly as though I had placed a receiver to my 
ear. And always with the voice comes a calm unspeakable. 

In concluding my report I wish to thank you for your patience 
in reviewing it. 

Very truly, 
(Mrs.) ANNIE A. WEsT. 


The letter from which the foregoing extracts are taken was 
accidentally misfiled, and not discovered and hence not answered 
for more than a year. On July 17, 1918, I wrote in the name of 
Dr. Hyslop, not giving my own, and asked a number of ques- 
tions. Only two of these are at all important for our present 
purpose, the one inquiring about her health, and the other asking 
what experiences she had had since the last writing. It proved 
that she had recovered from incipient tuberculosis and, apart 
from having a slight spinal curvature, was now well. An extract 
from her reply of August 27, 1918, follows: 


Raps. 


I have other witnesses whose names and addresses I am enclos- 
ing who will corroborate the fact that I told them of my psychic 
experiences. a 

One of these is my brother, Mr. R. W. Gordon [pseudonym], 
Pacific St., Brooklyn. My brother is a retired policeman, and very 
practical. Although not interested in psychic phenomena his faith 
in me made him credulous. And I will relate an experience which 
occurred two years ago while he and I were alone. 

We were occupying a small cottage on my sister’s estate and every 
evening we played cribbage until quite late. One night, it was in- 
tensely cold and I had drawn in the heavy shutters and fastened 
them down. It was a still cold but had there been a gale blowing, it 
could not have rattled the shutters. The ground was thickly covered 
with ice and snow so that had any one approached they would have 
been heard and some trace of their feet would have been seen. 

We finished our game and my brother commenced to talk of the 
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war. In the course of the conversation he said that we would surely 
win, and as one of his reasons he mentioned one of our latest in- 
ventions—a most destructive gun. I looked at him earnestly and 
said impressively, calling him by name, “ As long as the mind can 
conceive another’s destruction there never can be peace.” As I con- 
cluded this remark, there were three, loud distinct raps on the shutter. 

My brother turned very pale but immediately jumped up and 
opened the door. Not a soul was in sight. Neither was there a foot 
print anywhere near. He came back and said solemnly, “ 1 am con- 
vinced beyond a doubt, of spirit communication.” 


The brother afterward corroborated this incident as follows: 





St., Brooklyn, Nov. 13th, 1918. 
“ DEAR SIR: 

“ At the request of my sister, Mrs. A. A. West, I write this ac- 
count of an incident that happened on a night during the winter of 
1917, at —, N. Y. where we were then residing. 

“Mrs. Wood and I seated at a table in the bungalow which we 
occupied engaged in playing cribbage, had alternated our card play- 
ing with conversation concerning the war between Germany and the 
Allies, and in reply to a reference on my part to a gun of which I had 
been previously reading, an American invention, calculated to bring 
victory to the allied cause, my sister had just completed saying, “ As 
long as the mind can conceive another’s destruction there never can 
be peace,’ when there came three (3) distinct raps upon the panel 
of the wooden shutter outside the window to the room in which we 
were seated and which my sister had previously closed in and 
fastened. 

“ Investigation failed to prove that any person had approached the 
window from the outside as the ground, covered with snow, had in 
no manner been disturbed and no tree, or bush, stood sufficiently 
close to the bungalow to justify the explanation that a branch blown 
by the wind had caused the sounds, it being a calm, still night. * * * 

Most respectfully, 





R. W. Gorpon.” 


Mrs. West also stated in her letter of Aug. 27 that she had 
contributed some articles to a small magazine entitled The Hu- 
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manitarian, and in connection with this had lately an impression 
which she believed a valid one. 


Supposed premonition in regard to literary work. 

“ Although I have been a regular contributor to the Humanitarian 
and have a quantity of work with them now, I have been told by 
the spirit world that I will have nothing more published until Feb- 
ruary, when I will be guided by a very wise spirit in writing for a 
magazine about twelve by twelve inches square and which is light 
green in color and has a wide circulation. 


Mrs. West wrote to the editor of the magazine named and, in 
her own language, “told him that I had been informed that my 
work would not be available until February, and asked him if 
there was any reason for it.’”’ This shows her confidence in her 
own impressions, but, seeing that she did not say how she had 
been informed, was calculated to mystify the editor, who had not 
so informed her. He responded thus, in a letter whose original 
is before me: 


Aug. 30, 1918. 
Mrs. A. A. West, ———, N. Y. 
Dear Mrs. WEsT: 

We are returning to you herewith your poem “ The Mothers of 
Men ” in accordance with your communication of the 22nd inst. At 
the same time, there is enclosed your poem, “ How I love you,” which 
we are sorry to say is unavailable for the columns of the magazine. 

Upon looking over the correspondence on file in the Editorial 
Department we have not been able to find any reference to an asser- 
tion on our part that no work of yours would be available until Feb- 
ruary. We are therefore unable to answer your question as to the 
reason for this. 

We thank you for the privilege of reading the manuscripts. 

Sincerely yours, 
The Humanitarian Pub. Co., Inc., 
By A. GIDEON. 


It is evident from the above that Mrs. West’s last efforts were 
rejected by the magazine, and she stated that she continued to 
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send contributions and that they failed to appear, although earlier 
efforts had been accepted. But, to be faithful to the terms in 
which Mrs. West had previously announced her premonitory im- 
pression, there was no assurance that anything of hers would be 
printed in The Humanitarian of February, but a promise that she 
would then begin writing for another magazine, described as 
about a foot square, green in color, and having a large circulation. 

The letter of August 17th showed that Mrs. West was then 
seeking a particular employment, which she did not obtain. In 
September she went to live with her brother in Brooklyn, and a 
letter written November 5th stated that she had enlisted in the 
service of the government at the Fleet Supply Base in that bor- 
ough. Feb. 17th, 1919, the lady stated, “I wrote a poem and 
sent it in and by a strange coincidence it fell into the hands of the 
Commandant, who informed me that it was high class and de- 
served recognition.” She added that she had been engaged to 
write for the magazine, which it appears was started in the Base 
that month and which was called Base Notes. A number of the 
early issues were sent to the Society, containing articles in prose 
and verse by Mrs. West, who continued to contribute to it for 
months, if not up to the time when she, together with many 
others, left the service in May, 1920. The magazine at first was 
about 1034 by 734, later 10% by 8, therefore not so large nor of 
the shape prophesied, nor was the cover green, though it was 
partly of that color in October and November. What remains is 
simply that a magazine was started in the month previously named 
by an organization which at the time of her preannouncement she 
had not thought nor had prospect of joining, and that then and 
therein her literary efforts again began to appear. The magazine, 
intended only for the several thousand workers in the Base, had 
a large circulation among them, though not large by ordinary 
standards. 


Supposed Premonition Relating to Iron-Holders. 


This is not worth giving in extenso. But samples of her 
fallacious impressions, together with simply unevidential ones 
and slightly evidential ones, must be given, as well as those which 
were evidential to a high degree, if we are to make a proper 
study of the case of Mrs. West. 
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On August 17th, 1918, before she had moved to the city, the 
lady wrote: 


I received word from the Red Cross last week that I have been 
endorsed by them for this position and I hoped to be called very soon. 

After receiving this information I had a vision in which my 
mother appeared to me and said, “ If I were you, I would go to work 
in the factory making iron-holders.” 

As she spoke I seemed to know that she meant a factory on 
Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 

I turned to her indignantly and replied, “ I will not bend my back 
over a machine again!” 

A look of great sorrow crossed her face and she looked down at 
the ground. The vision faded. 

I am so impressed with the import of it however, that today I am 
writing my brother to ascertain from him if there are any factories 
on Pacific Street and particularly if there is one making iron-holders. 


The brother was unable to locate the factory. Mrs. West 
wrote, Sept. 16th, that she had accepted her brother’s invitation 
to live with him and was going to try to find the factory. Her 
letter of November 5th states that one day she found some iron- 
holders at Woolworth’s on Flatbush Avenue, but they were not 
of buff material like that of men’s underwear, but that a week 
later she was surprised to find iron-holders of exactly that descrip- 
tion. Her description of the vision sent the Society had not in- 
cluded these particulars, but on my reminding her of this fact her 
brother sent a definite statement that she had mentioned them to 
him months before. There were also given the addresses of three 
ladies to whom the same details had been related. After the dis- 
covery of iron-holders of this description, inquiry developed the 
fact that they were made at a particular address on 125th Street, 
New York. But this was not Pacific Street, nor did the lady 
obtain employment there, though she tried to do so, rather un- 
wisely seeing that she did not feel inclined to do this kind of 
work. Therefore the incident is hardly an impressive one on the 


score of evidentiality. But there is sense in the following, written 
November 17th: 
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There was no antecedent reason why iron-holders should have 
entered my mind. My mind at the time was engrossed with the 
thought of taking a position as correspondent at Camp Merritt, and I 
almost doubted that I heard my mother aright. For I reasoned they 


are only used with the old style irons and any housewife could make 
them. 


Impressions About a Man in the Office of the A. S. P. R. 


In the letter of November 17th occurred the following pas- 
sage, written, as Mrs. West supposed, to Dr. Hyslop, whose name 
I had thus far signed in my letters: 


At the expense of boring you, may I ask one more question and 
then I will desist. Who is the man connected with the Psychical 
Research Society who answers this description: medium height, blue 
eyes, brown hair, and a very gentle voice and manner? He is pe- 
culiarly sensitive, so that were he a doctor he would shrink from per- 
forming an operation but he would delight in giving an anesthetic. 
He loves children, but they embarrass him. He loves music but left 
alone with his own thoughts is greater pleasure—for “his mind to 
him a kingdom is.” I see him a great deal and he talks to a man 
whom he calls “ Doctor.” The last time I saw him, I was in a great 
deal of mental distress and some force told me it was January. I 
was weeping bitterly and he said very solicitously, “ How are you 
going to treat her, Doctor?” 


And the Doctor replied, “ By suggestion—make her think she is 
well and happy.” 


This was written after the lady had taken up her residence in 
Brooklyn. Consequently, though my after familiar acquaintance 
with her ways of getting and dealing with her psychical experi- 
ence gives me personal confidence that she did not depend upon 
and did not have normal information, it is apparent that it would 
not have been difficult to learn my physical description, so this 
part of her remarks must be regarded as non-evidential. Nor was 
the person described positively declared to be me. Nevertheless, I 
correspond fairly well to the description, as I admitted in my 
reply to which, for the first time, I signed my own name. I am 
of medium height, five feet and seven inches, my eyes are dark 
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blue, my hair medium brown, and my voice and manner are said 
to be gentle and soothing to psychical subjects and to patients, 
though I am capable of being bluff and stern to insolent people, 
dead-beats and frauds. Of course my title is “ Doctor.” Dr. 
Hyslop was about five feet nine inches tall, his eyes gray, his hair 
very dark, and his voice and manner not such, perhaps, as would 
be described by the word “ gentle.” Supposing that the descrip- 
tion thus far were meant for me, whether or not the word “ gen- 
tle’ applied, the particulars could easily have been learned. 

But the sentence “ He is peculiarly sensitive, so that were he 
a doctor he would shrink from performing an operation, but he 
would delight in giving an anesthetic,” states facts curiously true 
of me, and which I am sure that only my wife and possibly my 
foster daughter knew. I can hardly bear to extract a splinter 
from the hand of another, though stoical enough in removing one 
from my own hand. I could never bear to perform an operation, 
but have willingly administered ether to a man in an emergency 
operation, and have witnessed a great many major and minor 
operations with interest. And the sentence, “ He loves children, 
but they embarrass him,” is astonishingly and peculiarly appro- 
priate. If I can once get thoroughly acquainted with an interest- 
ing child I adore it, and I feel an interest in children, but they 
embarrass me—that is just the word—I had as soon take a 
whipping as attempt to entertain a group of children, and I fairly 
run away froma baby. This was emphatically not the case with 
Dr. Hyslop, and I think it is not the case with many men to the 
extent that it is with me. This peculiarity is probably the result 
of a complex formed at the death of a baby brother when I was a 
boy, after which for years I could not bear to look at a baby, my 
grief was so poignant. I have never talked about the peculiarity, 
and only my wife and daughter knew I had it. 

The clause “ the last time I saw him,” is a characteristic ex- 
pression of Mrs. West in referring to her visions. The expres- 
sion “‘ by suggestion,” referred to the other “ Doctor,” is perti- 
nent in reference to Dr. Hyslop (as it would have been to me), 
since he sometimes employed suggestion upon persons who needed 
it, though he never did upon Mrs. West, whom he did not see up 
to the time of his death. It will be noted that the impression of 
“January” also was received. When the eighteenth of the fol- 
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lowing January arrived, a letter in response to mine was written 
which said, in part: 


“Your letter came at an opportune time—I was wretchedly ill. 
Being alone at the time I was stricken, I fainted and crashed into a 
radiator, bruising my face past recognition. I’m sitting up now, but 
am in a weak, weepy stage, just as I was when I met you and 
Dr. Hyslop [I had written her and told of the correspondences, and 
she now adopts the identifications suggested as possible] and you 
asked him how he was going to treat me. And I rather think I like 
his suggestion that I am well and happy. So the prophecy concern- 
ing January was true after all.” 


Unfortunately the press of work was such that I failed to ask 
for corroboration of the fact of illness. 


Possible Clairvoyance. 


In November, 1918, Mrs. West wrote asking me if anything 


strange had happened to me about ten days earlier which related 
to her, and added that she at that time had had an experience that 
was connected with me. I replied cautiously that nine or ten days 
previously, I could not be sure which, I had experienced something 
which was unusual with me and which might possibly relate to 
her, but that I wished her to relate her experience first. She re- 
plied stating that at the time referred to she had seen me very 
vividly and that I had seemed to see her. The fact was that at or 
about the specified date a mental picture of a woman began to be 
presented as though forcibly pushed into my mind, and the same 
appeared again and again for several days. I knew no possible 
stimulus for the phenomenon, which in consequence interested me 
considerably, though it never occurred to me to connect it with 
Mrs. West. Nor do I know that it was connected with her, but 
note the queer fact and the coincidence. I added that the woman 
reminded me of an old schoolmate, long dead, and that she seemed 
to have a pleasant smile, to be slender and I would think rather 
tall, with hair of a reddish color worn low over her ears but flat 
to her head. The fact was, as I was told and afterward learned 
by observation, that Mrs. West had a smile, when she did smile, 
verv like what I mentally saw, that her hair was worn precisely 
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as described, and that she was slender. But the hair was darker, 
though with a copper glint, she was not tall, and the face was not 
convincingly similar. Still, it was odd, despite that the descrip- 
tion only in part fitted Mrs. West that, just about the time when 
she had a vision of me seeming to see her, I should have begun to 
have the quite novel experience of mentally seeing a woman, 
which picture appeared again and again, though not in the least 
exteriorized, during the course of several days. 


Vision of the Desk and Drawer. 


The lady wrote me on December 10th, 1918: 


“What do you keep in the lower left hand drawer of that pol- 
ished, flat, oaken desk which stands near but not close to the end of 
the room.” 


When I read this I considered the three desks in the office. 
One was “ polished, flat, oaken,” but stood against the end of a 
room and did not belong to nor concern me, nor did the contents 
of the lower left hand drawer. Another was “ polished and 
oaken,” but it was not flat; it stood against the end of the room, 
and was not mine, nor did what was in the lower left hand drawer 
connect with me. The third was my desk, and was polished oak 
and near though not against the end of the room, but it was not 
flat and there was no reason why the lower left hand drawer 
should be singled out as significant. I therefore replied saying 
that I did not detect any relevance to me in the question. As 
soon as the letter was sent I remembered that I had a desk in my 
home, and indeed the lady had not intimated that the desk was in 
the office of the Society. I mentally went over the particulars. 
Yes, this desk was flat, polished, oaken, stood near but not against 
the end of the room (it stood against the side of the room, but | 
had no right, strictly, to bring up a particular not mentioned) and 
—out of forty-eight drawers in my study, the lower leit hand one 
of that desk is the only one whose contents are of peculiar signifi- 
cance, sacred to the drawer, and will always there remain. That 
was the drawer owned by the “ Margaret ” secondary personality 
in the Doris Case, who, before she was banished asked me to keep 
her things there always. There is a mention of her drawer in 
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my Report, but not of which drawer it was. Nor did more than 
a very smali family group know that the things were there and 
the drawer dedicated to them. It is highly improbable that Mrs. 
West had ever seen this report, and she declares that she had not, 
but even if she had it does not contain information for the pre- 
cise statement in any of its parts. 

I wrote, telling the lady that what she had said proved to be 
strikingly relevant to the specified drawer in my desk at home, but 
gave her no indication as to the contents of the drawer, or their 
history, nor did I give any clue whatever. Let it be understood 
that | pursued the uniform rule to give no details regarding the 
subject matter of her impressions beyond those that were already 
stated by her, and no information except that of an inferential 
sort inseparable from the fact of writing letters at all. Further- 
more, a carbon copy of every letter sent out was preserved, and 
the reader may be positively assured that no incident herein pre- 
sented as in any degree an evidential one would be illumined were 
all my letters printed in full, as of course is impracticable. To re- 
sume, the reply of Mrs. West added this particular : 


“When I enter the room where the desk is (it will be understood 
that a ‘clairvoyant’ entrance is meant) I feel as though it ought to 
be pulled out into the middle of the floor.” 


It happens to be a fact that, from the time that Doris lived 
with us up to the night when “ Margaret ’’ vanished, that desk, in 
two different houses, was placed in the middle of the floor. And 
this fact is not mentioned in the Doris Report. The two houses 
are 400 and 2500 miles, respectively, from New York City. No 
one but the. three members of the family knew the fact in regard 
to both houses, none others within hundreds of miles knew it in 
regard to either. Surely no one would consider the position of a 
desk in a room in my house important enough to talk about, and 
it is wholly improbable that Mrs. West had had intercourse with 
any person who knew my family during residence in distant 
cities. It certainly was not remarkable that the desk was in the 
middle of two floors successively, and it was not remarkable that 
at the time of the letters it was not, but the correct grouping of 
these facts with the far more important mention of a particular 
drawer is remarkable. 
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Title of a Composition Announced. 


In response to her previous statement that I was very fond of 
music I had written Mrs. West that I was to some extent a per- 
former on the piano. In December—the day does not appear— 
there came a letter saying “ What about that musical composition 
entitled ‘ The Dream Girl,’ which you began but never finished? ” 

This little sentence was about the most astonishing one in any 
of the letters. The facts were these. A few weeks previously, 
something I read put it into my head to test whether my old 
faculty for stringing verses, unexercised for a long period, was 
still intact. Without any outer occasion for it, and purely as 2 
tour de force, | wrote one verse, composed another which never 
got set down and which I afterward forgot, and there stopped, so 
that the poem, if such it was, is unfinished still. And the title 
was word for word as Mrs. West gave it, “ The Dream Girl.”’ 
Scarcely any verses of mine have ever been printed under my own 
name, and none have been under any name for twenty years. I 
told no one about the uncompleted attempt or its title. The only 
error in Mrs. West’s sentence was in calling the uncompieted 
composition a musical one, but it is a fact, curious in this con- 
nection, that when I compose verses there is usually some musical 
theme running in my consciousness. 


The Journey.and the Guarded Case. 


In the beginning of March, 1919, I notified Mrs. West that I 
should be away several days as an excuse for deferring com- 
plete answer to a letter, but carefully abstained from giving any 
hint where, in what direction or what for. The beginning of her 
letter of March 17th is as follows: 


Dear Doctor: 


You have baffled me. How is it that in going away you came 
nearer to me? And what were you doing on the state road? And 
why did you guard that case so jealously—the one with the green 
leather binding? I am sorry you were so perturbed on the evening 


of the eighth inst. but glad to see you quite recovered and happy on 
the thirteenth. 
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Probably by “ you come nearer to me” she meant that she 
again thought she saw me clairvoyantly. 


Here is the whole of my reply to this paragraph of her letter : 


March 20, 1919. 
My DEAR Mrs. WEsT: 

I will answer your letter in the order of its contents. The im- 
pressions recorded therein are not all intelligible to me. I do not 
know the meaning of the reference to the “ State road ” in reference 
to me. Perhaps it was a subliminal reflection from your knowing 
that I was going—but come to think of it, you did not know, for I 
see that I did not tell you, so it may be a reference to the fact that I 
went to the great place of state, the Capital of the United States, 
Washington City. I did not have a case with green leather binding, 
but I did carry a small case or box, about four by three inches, which 
was green at both ends in a way that might have suggested a bind- 
ing ; the box contained a large magnifying glass without rim, and I 
guarded it very carefully indeed, the more because it did not belong 
tome. This may be related to your impression. Nor was I perturbed 
on the night of the 8th, and recovered on the 13th exactly, but it is 
true that it was on the 8th that it was decided that I should go to 
Washington on an important errand, and one that was agreeable 
enough, and it is true that my work there was finished on the 13th at 
about 5 P. M. previous to which hour I had labored at it almost in- 
cessantly from my arrival on Tuesday the 11th. 


I will add that the reference to “ the great place of State” as 
an interpretation does not and did not have much weight in my 
mind, but I usually give a psychic the full benefit of possibilities, 
when dealing with them personally, as they seem to get better 
results when in a satisfied frame of mind. But in one respect I 
understated the favorable facts, for on the evening of the 8th the 
investigation for which I took the journey actually began, and 
I then began to be in a studious and absorbed state of mind, 
though not “ perturbed.’ The case containing the magnifying 
glass was an object of much solicitude, for fear the fragile article 
should get broken. 

If the correspondence between the statements and the facts 
are worth noting, it should be noted also that there was no pos- 
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sible way in which the facts could have been normally imparted, 
other than it might have been inferred from my letter that I 
should start on the journey about the 8th. I did not myself know 
how long I should be gone. This is the only journey on which 
I ever carried this glass or its case. 


(To be concluded in the June issue.) 





Incidents. 


INCIDENTS. 
INCIDENT OF THE EAR-RING. 
Reported by W. H. Rucker. 


Document 1. Letter by Mr. W. H. Rucker, Itta Bena, Miss., to the 
Principal Research Officer of the A. S. P. R. 


October 24, 1921. 
Dr. WALTER F. PRINCE, 


American Society for Psychical Research, 
New York, N. Y. 
DeEaAR SIR: 

Would an incident like this be of any value to you (you have so 
much of such, doubtless) ? 

A lady across the street from us related that some years ago 
when she was a young lady a relative gave her a pair of ear-rings, of 
which she was very fond. She loaned them to a sister about her 
own age, who became attached to them and would not give them up. 
Finding the sister asleep one day she secured one of the rings from 
the ear exposed, after which the sister became very indignant and 
hid the other ring. She searched for it some weeks, being satisfied 
it was hidden in their room. One day she was napping after noon 
and dreamed apparently she saw the ring concealed under the wall 
paper just over her room door, wrapped in a piece of brown tissue 
paper, it all being very vivid to her, so she awakened, feeling as 
though some one had been in the room, rather uncanny feeling, and 
whispered it to her, and felt frightened. But rising she looked over 
the door facing, under the wall paper, and pulled out the ring in a 
piece of brown paper just as dreamed. She then thought her sister 
may have relented and told her about the ring while she was asleep, 
but the sister indignantly denied this. I questioned the lady par- 
ticularly and she adheres to details as I have given: I am aware 
Hudson, Podmore and others would attribute this to telepathy, 
which, however, they seem to use to cover some wonderful mental 
phenomena. 

Yours truly, 
W. H. Rucker. 
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Nov. 15, 1921. 
Document 2. 
Dr. WALTER F. PRINCE, 
44 East 23rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

Herewith I hand you statement of Mrs. Annie H. Hunter. I 
have questioned her very closely and she insists the incident occurred 
as related. Of her honesty I have no question, and I do not see how 
she could be in error as to the main facts, at least. I have known 
her and her family well for many years. As for myself, I am a 
native of Tennessee, spent my boyhood in Alabama, from which I 
attended the Indiana State University, from which I was graduated 
in Dr. David Starr Jordan’s first class, as college president. I hold 
both bachelor and master’s degree from the Indiana University. I 
am here, I think, considered a fairly successful business man, and 
think I am a pretty good judge of human nature. I feel I can rely 
on Mrs. Hunter’s statement, or I would not report it. I do so only 
in the interest of your scientific researches. 

Yours truly, 
W. H. Rucker. 


Itta Bena, Miss., Nov. 15, 1921. 
Document 3. 
Mr. W. H. Rucker, 
City. 

DEAR SIR: 

In response to your request, I make you the following statement : 

I have lived in Itta Bena some fifteen years, where my husband 
is a merchant. We have been married twenty years, have two chil- 
dren living, three dead. I am a member of the Presbyterian church, 
and am much opposed to all spiritualism. Previous to coming to 
Itta Bena we lived in an adjoining county, in which I was reared. 
When I was a girl some 17 years of age, at my father’s country home 
near Vaiden, Miss., I had given me a pretty pair of earrings, of 
which I was very fond. One day I loaned them to a sister a little 
older than myself and, when I called for them, she would not give 
them up, as she wanted to keep them for another occasion. So, find- 
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ing her asleep one day with one earring exposed, I succeeded in get- 
ting it before she awoke, but she refused to let me have the other, 
and, fearing I might get it, as on the previous occasion, she hid it. 
} begged her repeatedly to get it for me, but she refused and I 
searched in every conceivable place for it, without success. One 
afternoon, leaving my sister above named reading in a room across 
the house I lay down to take a nap in my bed room. After some time 
I was awakened as if by some one whispering to me that I would 
find the earring concealed in a piece of tissue paper, tucked under 
the edge of the wall paper over my room door facing. The vividness 
of the dream, as I suppose it was, awakened me with a start, and I 
felt an uncanny feeling and was frightened, as if some one had 
spoken to me from a mysterious source, but looking all around I 
could see no one at all. Thinking my sister might have been playing 
a joke on me in my sleep, I looked under the bed to see if she were 
hidden there, and, not finding her, I got up in a chair and looked 
along the wall paper just over our door facing, and sure enough 
pulled out the earrring wrapped in a piece of tissue paper, just as it 
seemingly had been whispered to me in my sleep. Putting it in my 
ear and thinking still my sister may have told me where to find it in 
my sleep, I went into the room where she was reading and asked 
her if she had told me where to find the ring in my sleep, to which she 
indignantly replied: “ No, I did not, and will not until you give me 
back the one you took from my ear.” 

I know nothing of your so-called psychic research, but I have 
related the incident to you just as it occurred, as I remember it all 
distinctly. 

Yours very truly, 
(Mrs.) ANNEE H. HunNTER. 


Document 4. 


Questions addressed to Mrs. Hunter by the Research Officer, 
Nov. 18, 1921. 

(1) Can you give the approximate date of the dream? 

(2) Have you had any other dreams which you had reason to 
think significant in a similar fashion? If so, please give me the data. 

(3) Was this dream, or was it not, of peculiar vividness? 

(4) Was there anything different in emotional quality from your 
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usual dreams? Do you remember this point? If so, and it was so 
marked, please say how. 

(5) Is your sister living? 

(6) If so, could she be interrogated as to whether she remembers 
anything about the incident? 

(7) Have you had other experiences, aside from dreams, which 
seemed to you peculiar in something of the same sense? 

(8) Had you ever known your sister or any other member of the 
family to conceal an object in the place above the door, or in any 
other place that could possibly suggest to you that this spot might 
be used ? 

(9) Did you ever learn whether you were in the room (possibly 
asleep or otherwise engaged), when your sister concealed the ear- 
ring ? 

(10) Have you ever had any other feeling, asleep or awake, that 
some one was whispering to you? 


Document 5. 


Itta Bena, Miss., Dec. 7, 1921. 
Dr. WALTER F. PRINCE, 


New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

Replying by number to your series of ten inquiries dated 
Nov. 18th: 

1. In the summer of 1895, I think it was. 

2. No, it is very rare that | have any dreams whatever. 

3. Yes, it was very vivid. 

4. Yes, I remember distinctly, it caused me to awaken and feel 
as if some one had spoken to me, telling me where to find the ear- 
ring. It seemed more real than other dreams. 

5. Yes. 

6. I will try to get a statement from her as to her memory about 
the incident. 

7. No, except recently when I had lost a diamond from my ring 
and had a tip from a so-called mind reader it seemed to be lost in a 
building, something seemed to say to me “look under that heap of 
rubbish,” which I did and found the diamond. 

8. No. 
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9. No, I never learned anything to suggest my sister hid the ear- 
ring while I was in the room, awake or asleep. 
10. No, except as related above. 
Very respectfully, 
Mrs. ANNEE H. HuntTer. 


Document 6. 


Dec. 10, 1921. 
To THE SISTER OF Mrs. ANNEE H. HUNTER. 


Dear MADAM: 


I have received a very interesting account of an incident relating 
to an ear-ring, which many years ago you secreted in a certain place, 
and which your sister in a singular manner discovered. 

The value of this incident, whether for telepathy (thought read- 
ing) or any other theory, will be very much enhanced if you recol- 
lect it and will frankly relate what you recollect about it. 

It may be that you have forgotten it; it may be that you remem- 
ber it only in part. Of course you cannot be expected to say any- 
thing further than what you recollect. Assuming that you remember 
it in full, | ask for the following points to be covered. Any which 
you do not remember, or remember but not clearly, please state ac- 
cordingly. I want to know just what details you are sure of, what 
you think are so-and-so, and what you do not feel any certainty about 
because you do not remember them at all. 

1. The date of the incident, as nearly as you can fix it. 

2. Your story of the concealment of the ring. 


3. Whether there was any way by which, so far as you can judge, 
your sister could have normally learned about the place. 


4. Did you sleep in the same room with your sister, and, if so, did 
you ever talk in your sleep? 

5. Had you ever concealed anything in the same place before? 

6. If so, was your sister aware of the fact? 


7. Your account of your learning that your sister had found the 
ring, and how you felt (whether surprised, etc.) and what you said. 


8. Anything else which can shed any possible light upon the 
incident. 


No names in connection with the incident will be revealed. 
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Trusting that you will answer these questions fully as your 
memory serves you, I am, 
Sincerely, 
WALTER F. PrINcE. 


Document 7. 
Jan. 13, 1922. 
Dr. WALTER F. PRINCE, 
New York, N. Y. 
DEAR SIR: 


Your letter of Dec. 10, was presented to me by Mr. W. H. 
Rucker and the questions each given separate attention. 

Replying to the questions by number: 

1 and 2. Some months previous to my marriage, which occurred 
in June, 1898, my sister, now Mrs. Anna Hunter of this city, loaned 
me her earrings, and I would not give them back to her when she 
wanted them, as I wished to keep them for a party in the community 
to come off soon. I remember, however, she got one of the rings 
from my ear while I was asleep, and I hid the other over the door 
facing in our bedroom, wrapping it in a piece of paper and tucking 
it under the wall paper just over the door. Naturally I was careful 
not to tell her about it. 


3. I cannot conceive of any normal way in which my sister could 
have learned of this. 

4. We slept in the same room, but I have never been in the habit 
of talking in my sleep, as far as I have known. 

5. No, I do not remember of ever hiding anything in that place 
before, I am confident I did not, it would not be a place where 
things would be hidden usually. 

6. Neither I nor my sister can remember of ever having hidden 
anything in that place before or afterward. I would. not have hidden 
the earring in a place where my sister would have suspected it, as I 
did not at all wish her to find it, being provoked in the way she got 
the other one. 

7. Remember my sister coming to me with the earring, after she 
had found it, and her telling me she had had a dream which revealed 
its hiding place. I was naturally surprised, and was confident at the 
time, as I am now, she could not have learned it from me in any 
way. I supposed she dreamed of the place where the ring was. I 
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have not investigated such matters, but have supposed it was possible 
for people to have things revealed to them in dreams. I am not able 
to understand how else my sister learned where I had hidden the 
earring. 
Respectfully, 
Mrs, JEFFIE CLOWER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
SOME EXPERIMENTS IN TELEPATHY. 
A LeTrer By THE Rev. G. H. Smitu, D.D. (1) 


To the Editor of the Journal of the A. S. P. R. 


I suppose that a good many men have been in the same attitude 
with reference to telepathy that I was in for years. I was satisfied 
that there was some truth in it but did not know just how much. 
This letter will attempt to show that there is a reality to thought 
transference and that in all probability it is of every day occurrence 
and that while we are at the merest beginning of the study, enough is 
already known to warrant a thorough scientific investigation of this 
strange phenomenon. 

May I say at the beginning that I have no doubt but that what 
has often passed for clairvoyance or even Spirit manifestation can be 
better explained by telepathy. (2) 

Let me give three incidents about which the fact of telepathy may 
help to explain, and there are many like them. (3) 

(1) Bishop Talbot relates in, “ My People of the Plains,” p. 85, 
that on a dark night, when attempting to ford the Clearwater, that 


1. The following letter is printed because it is an example of the earn- 
est strivings of intelligent men to understand certain phenomena which press 
upon the attention of the race. It also affords an opportunity to suggest 
methods of improving the experiments which we wish might be multiplied 
at the hands of persons as intelligent as our correspondent, and also to 
suggest that such persons consult the best literature of the kind of experi- 
ments which they are to undertake. In the case of experimentation for 
telepathy, it is advisable to become familiar with the classic series recorded 
in several authoritative works and collections, and particularly in the Journals 
and Proceedings of the English Society for Psychical Research. Many of 
these series were carried out with the greatest pains as to the prevailing 
conditions and the accuracy and detail of recoring, and seem to demonstrate, 
beyond the possibility of mistake, that in accoruance with arrangements which 
allow no normal leakage, coincidences beyond the reach of chance occur in the 
mental imagery and other ideation of particular agents and recipients. 

2. It would be preferable to say “better classified as telepathy.” The 
hypothesis of telepathy is an explanation only to a very limited degree. 
The word is simply a name to designate observed parallels in the thoughts of 
two persons, which parallels are not due to normal communication, and which 


are beyond chance. The process by which such results are brought about is 
quite unknown. 





3. The first of the three following incidents deserves mention despite the 
fact that it is uncorroborated or otherwise attested, simply because of the 
character and reputation of the writer. The same can be said of the second, 
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his horses missed the ford, and were within a little of plunging into 
the main current, where almost certain death awaited him. That 
night his wife living in Missouri, and his daughter attending school 
in Pennsylvania, both were awakened out of sleep by a startling 
dream to the effect that he was drowning. 

(2) In the History of the Methodist Episcopal Church by Abel 
Stevens it is recorded, in Vol. I, p. 96, that Richard Boardman, Mr. 
Wesley’s first missionary to America, in trying to reach an appoint- 
ment at Parkgate, Wales, was caught by the incoming tide, and would 
certainly have perished had not a man who had been awakened by a 
startling dream come in a boat to his rescue. 

(3) A man whose veracity I have no reason to question related 
to me that once, upon a holiday, when he was resting in a park which 
surrounds the reservoir of his town; suddenly, a vision of his wife 
appeared, excited and gesticulating as if something had happened 
down in the city. He fairly flew down to his home where he found 
that his son, ten years of age, who had been born ten years ago, when 
his wife had died, had fallen out of a wagon, and had injured his 
skull so seriously, that soon after he died. The man up to that time 
had been a communicant in a Christian church but through that his 
only experience of that sort he ever afterwards professed to be a 
spiritualist. I believe that telepathy rather than spirits will account 
for such incidents as these. 

Of the famous Mrs. Piper, who was exploited for a time as a 
spiritualistic medium, Andrew Lang said that she attributes her re- 


markable guesses to telepathy, and that he believes she is right in 
this. (4) 





provided that the statement is quoted directly from Richard Boardman, and 
not related by somebody who heard it related by someone else who says 
that Mr. Boardman told the story. The third incident, since it relates to a 
living man, should have been given in his own language, and if possible 
should have been corroborated by other testimony. This is not a criticism 
of the inclusion of the incident which serves our correspondent’s purpose, 
but is a reminder of the extreme precautions taken by the Societies for Psy- 
chical Research when they report incidents. There is no reason to doubt 
the incident, as its like occurs again and again. Nor do we wish to argue 
that it does not represent a case of telepathy. But it is curious that the ac- 
cident of the boy should have announced itself to the father by a vision 
of the boy’s mother who had died ten years previously, As the woman 
died at the time of the boy’s birth, it is not likely that the fall roused in the 
boy’s mind a vision of his mother, so that the emotion of fright and pain 
existing in his mind at the time of the accident underwent a strange trans- 
formation not easily understandable as straight telepathy. 

4. Mr. Lang’s belief regarding any subject of Psychical Research is not 
of extreme importance, as his beliefs seemed varied according to his moods, 
perhaps depending on whether he wrote just after breakfast or just before 
dinner, What is important is that the much told story that Mrs. Piper be- 
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In order to satisfy my own mind as to what there was in this 
subject of telepathy it was my privilege to make a series of experi- 
ments in Great Barrington, Mass., not with professional psychics, 
spiritualistic mediums, or with abnormal characters, but with a score 
or more of healthy, ordinary boys, most of them students in the 
high school, and coming from respectable homes. So far as I can 
judge there was no motive for any one either to exaggerate or to de- 
ceive or to be deceived. (5) 

At first we used hypnosis, in our experiments, but we found that 
much evidence for telepathy could be produced without resorting to 
this. One of our earlier experiments was to ask a hypnotised agent 
to return articles which had been gathered from the company and 
out of some thirty objects there was only one returned wrong, and 
that was when the owner found that he was himself mistaken. (6) 

The easiest cases of mind reading is through the sense of touch. 
We met a case of this kind at a summer resort where a young woman 
who was unusually sensitive, and responsive, would tell what a circle 
of young ladies had wished her to do they taking hands and wishing 
and she joining hands with them, until she divined their wish. 
Charles Bishop (7) used to find hidden articles by holding the hand 
of the one who did the hiding and following the slight unconscious 
muscular action. (8) Several of our boys could succeed in this with 
almost absolute certainty. 

Another form of mind reading was for a good percipient to hold 
the hand of a companion and divulge what was in his pockets often 
telling the exact location as well as the article. 

The interest was due to the odd articles which the subject would 
find such as a nail clipper, drinking cup, a second knife, letters and 
other memoranda. On one occasion a young man held something 
tightly in his hand and defied the percipient to tell what it was. He 
took the other hand in his and replied: “It is like a pencil with 





lieves her results due to telepathy is not true. She neither believes this now 
nor did she ever believe it. The fact is that many years ago a newspaper 
reporter misquoted her. 

5. Experiments of this kind should be carried on in such a way that 
they will defy any motive on the part of any of the participants to exag- 
gerate, deceive or be deceived. 

6. Unfortunately no account is here given of the precautions which were 
taken or of the methods which were employed in conducting these hypnotic 
experiments. 

7. The name here should be Washington Irving Bishop. 

8. “Muscle Reading” has been discussed again and again in the litera- 
ture of Psychical Research and is no longer regarded as belonging within 
the field of telepathy. It is well known that any person of ordinary sensitive- 
ness or perception may by practice attain some degree of skill, being per- 
fectly conscious of the method by which he produces his successes, 
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something like a penny on the end of it.” The man said “ That is not 
correct,’ the medium repeated the description over again and when 
the hand was opened, it contained three cartridges. I consider the 
description of a cartridge as perfect as an ordinary youth could 
give. (9) 

We also tried to discover telepathy by having three persons write 
what they wished the percipient to do, and after sealing their wish 
in an envelope, and then sitting down, while the percipient tries to 
make out, what is wanted, all holding a chain. On one occasion the 
three sealed envelopes were given to a school principal. A little 
Irish boy sat down with three ladies, who had done the writing, soon 
the lad was seen leading the three ladies down one of the aisles 
where he found the ladies [sic] chatelaine bag and brought it forward, 
and placed it on the piano. The secretary of the meeting declared that 
that was exactly what the writing called for. (10) The next action 
was to strike a note upon the piano and the third was to stand up 
and turn around. Each stint was pronounced correctly accomplished. 
This was before a Woman’s Club. Before a boys’ school we used 
a piece of wire instead of a gold chain, but the results were as satis- 
factory. We found however that there was a great difference both 
in those who are receptive and in those who communicate their 
thoughts. Some are no more responsive than a hitching post, others 
again act and react with the sensitiveness of a galvanic battery. 

We also found that thought could be conveyed readily by two or 
three placing their hands on one’s head and thinking of some object 
or a word or number. “ Thought-transference ” can easily be verified 
by any one using a little patience. Hypnosis is not necessary 
although it is a great help. However we found that levity would 
vitiate any experiment. (11) 

Thought transference by muscular contact we proved to be pos- 
sible over and over again. (12) 





9. If detailed records had been made of these experiments for naming 
articles in the pockets, stating exactly what the conditions were, and giving 
a table of the successes and of the failures, this series would have been of 
more value. As Dr. Smith has had experiences in the past and considers the 
securing of proper percipients easy, it would be well for him to renew experi- 
mentation under the most precise conditions which can be devised and re- 
port in the fullest detail. 

10. So far as can be determined from this paragraph it relates to ex- 
periments in muscle reading. It should have been specially easy to detect 
unconscious resistances and yieldings when in contact with an object held 
by three persons. 

11. Not only levity but anger or any turbulent emotion or anything else 
that prevented passive concentration would have had bad effects upon the 
experiments. 

12. This has been for many years beyond any question, except that the 
term “thought transference” is not an appropriate one. 
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Telepathy without contact. 


The most remarkable experiments which we made were those go- 
ing to show thought transference without contact of any sort. A 
few years ago in England it was quite a popular amusement for 
young people to have one of their number go out of the room while 
the rest of the company decided that he should point out some object 
or do something agreed upon. As an illustration we sent a college 
boy out of the room two rooms away and decided to wish that he 
should pick up a blue banner which stood in one corner of the room. 
A red one stood in the opposite corner. After he had walked in 
front of the audience he said I get nothing whatever and was about 
to sit down when I asked him to try a little longer and in a few mo- 
ments he marched to the right corner, picked up the blue banner and 
presented it to the audience as though there was not the shadow of 
a doubt but that he was doing the correct thing, as he was. But how 
did that thought get into his head? (13) Was the concept carried in 
the air like sound, or was it conveyed in ether if there be such a 
substance, or is the mind able to project itself so that it can reach out 
beyond the confines of the body which possesses it and touch and 
interpret itself to other minds? Here we have a problem for psy- 
chologists to work out for us. 

Now I wish to give, in as unvarnished a manner as possible, some 
experiments, in thought transference, without contact of any sort 
whatever. And it seems to me that any one, who accepts these illus- 
trations, on their face value, will never again have any doubts about 
the possibility of this sort of mental communication. 

I placed a large blackboard in the middle of the room and then 
seated six or seven young men in front of the board, and an equal 
number behind the board, in such a manner that they could not see 
the faces of those in front. Then I wrote so that those in front 
could read easily: “ Think of the burning of the Slocum.” I asked 
all those who could read what was written to raise their hands. All 
in front responded favorably. Then I asked all who understood what 
was wanted to raise their hands and one failed to respond. I asked 
him if he did not know what was wanted, and he replied that he did 
not. Then I asked him if he would kindly act as secretary and write 
down the answers which those at the back of the board gave. And 
these are their answers, taken from his minute written at the time. 

1, “ Stand up and go out of doors.” Welsh. 

2, “ Going to see.” [Sea.] Smith. 





13. This looks like, and probably is, a good incident of telepathy. But 
the statement should be a little more definite. If, for example, the banners 
were placed in the two corners of the room for the purpose of the experi- 
ment they would naturally attract attention, and either one or the other 
would most likely be named by the percipient, as a mere inference. Proba- 
bly this was not the case, but we are not so informed. 
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“Leaving home.” McCormack. 
“Ina storm.” Smith. 
““ See a man rowing a boat.” McCormack. 
“ See a life boat.” Simmons. 
“ Put your right hand on the floor. Pick up a child.” Welsh. 
“ Rescue in a boat.” Simmons. 
, “ Man drowning.” Smith. 
10, “ People in a boat, and shipwreck at sea.” McCormack. 
11, “ People drowning ” (no name given). (14) 

These boys who gave these answers were so far as we know all 
in a perfectly normal condition. They sat with their heads down, and 
I suppose their eyes were usually closed. They were in the attitude 
of deep thought. (15) 

After writing on the board, I gave no advice to the boys who 
were to convey the message, of any sort whatever. You note that 
not one of the boys said any thing about a fire. At another time, 
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14. There is one vital defect in the experiment here described, and that 
is the fact that each boy in turn gave his impression orally, in the hear- 
ing of the others. At least this is the natural inference from the description. 
If the impressions had been written down by each boy the door would not 
have been left open both for suggestion from one to another, and possible 
unconscious suggestion from the audience. The first utterance “Stand up 
and go out doors” cannot be said to relate itself intelligibly with the proposi- 
tion “think of the burning of the Slocum.” The second utterance “ Going 
to sea” looks like a suggestion from the first. as though it meant going 
out of doors for the purpose of seeing something, for I think it is doubt- 
ful that the correction in the spelling of the word “sea” is justified. The 
utterance of the next boy “ Leaving home” looks like another variation of 
the first. None of the first four relate themselves to the thought intended 
to be projected. The fifth is partly relevant, but here another difficulty 
comes in. There were at least seven or eight, how many more is not 
stated, in front of the blackboard who knew what was written thereon. 
the more there were, and the less that they knew of the possibilities of 
unintended suggestion, the more likely was it that at the first partially 
relevant utterance behind the blackboard some person or persons in front 
would by indistinct ejaculation, a sigh or hurried breathing of empressement 
give an unintended indication which would be interpreted, consciously or 
unconsciously, by the persons behind the blackboard who had not yet spoken 
to indicate that the intended mark was being approached. Accordingly 
five of the remaining seven utterances are relevant, and it is important 
to observe that the relevance of these five increases in pretty regular suc- 
cession. This is not at all what we should expect in unassisted telepathy, 
and it is hard to escape from the opinion that the percipients were unin- 
tentionally aided by signs from the audience. 


15. It is exactly this condition which would render them the most sensi- 
tive to slight sounds reaching them from the persons in front. 
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(Feb. 22nd, 1908.) I wrote “ Think of a prize fight!” The answers 
given were: “ A column of smoke,” “ A man on snow shoes,” “ Man 


in action,” “ Two or three mer tion,” “ Sleeves rolled up, sporty 
men.” All but the second ans cr were given by one man. (16) 
Then I drew a picture of 4 round headed man making a speech 
with open mouth. The answers were “ A clover leaf,” “ Coon with 
mouth wide open,” “ A Chinaman.” In making the head I made a 


good outline of a clover leaf. The other answers were certainly 
pertinent. (17) 

Then I wrote: “ Think of a dance!” 

The answers were, Roger: “ Flowers and grass waving.” 

Tanner: “ A rock or a tower in the ocean with waves.” 

Roger: “ A sailing boat, flag waving.” 

Tanner: “ A tower.” Walcott: “ Waving wheat.” 

Then I wrote: “ A house afire.” (18) 

These answers came quickly from one and another: “ The sun 
setting behind a hill,’ “ People running,” “ Racing,” “ Running 
toward the ocean,” “ People in bathing suits, and running pants,’ 
“ Skating,” “Some are falling down,” “ Battle of Bunker Hill,” 
“ Getting their clothes torn,” “ Mob running down street to a fire.” 
These were all and the only answers given. (19) 





16. Here again the subject is approached progressively. The first utter- 
ance “A column of smoke” wholly misses the mark. The second “A man 
on snow shoes” introduces the human element and might cause some in- 
dication on the part of the audience in front. The next “Man in action” 
might mean anything, but action on the part of a man suggests reaction 
and “ Two or three men in action” might be suggested. Now if the pleasure 
of the persons in front manifested itself by rustling in the chairs, or other 
sounds, the next “ percipient” would know that this was not far from the 
mark, hence the “ Sleeves rolled up, sporty man.” Note that we have not 
yet reached any certain definition of a prize fight. 

17. This very likely was an excellent test. But the narrative is al- 
together too laconic. 

18. There exists between the proposal “a dance” and the answers no 
impressive parallel, though in a loose way dancing may be likened to waving. 
If the results in this case were pure telepathy from the persons in front, 
it is hardly likely that the same variant from the true mode or motion 
in a dance would be given by all. But is is perfectly possible to understand 
how someone who thought that “waving” was a beginning of approach to 
what was intended to be conveyed, made some involuntary sound which 
signified assent, and that this consciously or unconsciously made the fol- 
lowing percipients play around that word “ wave.” 

19. Only one sentence in this series seems directly relevant and that 
is the last one quoted. This may have been a case of true telepathy for 
aught that one would wish to contend, but one relevancy in ten trials is 
not so striking as a result as we frequently find in other series. What is 
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Another test which I have made several times and always with 
more or less success was to place four boys before a blackboard, with 
their faces toward the audience, and their backs toward the board, 
so that they could not see what I wrote without turning their heads 
completely around. Then I simply wrote on the board and asked 
the boys if they could read, like a spider, out of the back of their 
heads, what I had written. I wrote the word “ Amor,” saying it was 
a Latin word, and asked if all in the audience could read what I had 
written. 

The first boy said: The first letter is “w.” The next boy said 
quite positively: The first letter is “ A.” The third boy said: The 
first letter is “A.” The fourth boy, Lewis Tanner, said: The word is 
“ Amor.” There was a company of about forty gentlemen and ladies 
looking on, but I did not ask them to do anything except to look at 
the board and hear the answers. Yet there can be no doubt but that 
they conveyed that word to the young man’s brain. (20) 

I asked him how he found the word and he said that it came into 
his mind and that is all he knew about it. (21) 

I tried also numbers and geometrical figures and they almost 
always gave correct answers. I made a pyramid on the board and 
the answers were, it is a triangle; and another said it is sixty de- 
grees. Both were right but no one said it is a pyramid. (22) 

At this gathering three persons, a physician and his wife and 
another lady made a design and sealed it in an envelope and declared 
that they could swear that no one, except themselves, knew what was 
written and sealed within that envelope. I gave it to an hypnotized 





most striking in this group is the way that the most of the percipients play 
about the idea of running, which is not contained in the simple conception 
“a house afire” at all. But if someone in front when the first percipient 
spoke of people running, thought that was a natural thing to do in the case 
of a house afire, and gave some involuntary sign, it would account for the 
coincidences which followed. 

20. This unfortunately is a very inconclusive proof of telepathy as the in- 
cident is stated. Judging from what we have observed of the tendency 
of people to involuntary acts, it would be almost inconceivable that forty 
gentlemen and ladies should be facing a blackboard upon which a word was 
written, with boys facing them with their backs to the word attempting to 
pronounce it, and none of the audience involuntarily shape the initial 
letter with their lips, and when that was pronounced continue to give in- 
dications in the same way. To some this may seem incredible, but if they 
will try the experiment without the audience knowing the object of it they 
will probably, if at all shrewd in observation, be enlightened. 

21. This was very likely true. He may have subconsciously read labial 
signs on the part of the audience. 

22. Such a set of experiments and successes would have had considerable 
value had it been reported at once and in detail. 
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subject and asked him to write un the outside what was written on 
the inside, and he at once drew a perfect square, about an inch in 
size. And that was correct. The doctor said: “ That is clairvoy- 
ance.” But I said no, it is telepathy. This sort of experiment was 
repeated several times successfully. (23) 

Enough has been said to show that telepathy is a fact easily tested 
by any one, but there are many problems connected with it which 
remain to be solved. We have read the literature upon the subject 
of communications from the dead and are compelled to confess that 
the evidences offered are far from being conclusive. We would not 
say as much in regard to messages from the dying. (24) These can 
be accounted for by telepathy. The statement made by one author 
that he can by merely wishing give absent treatment even after fall- 
ing asleep we regard as nonsense. In all our inferences, we ought 
not to forget that the whole subject is still in the early stages of 
investigation. 

Ellenville, N. Y., Sept. 2, 19—. 





23. All experimenters should keep a record of a series in its entirety, 
so as to be able to give every member of the series in its detail, that the whole 
might be estimated mathematically. If for example the case of the square 
was but one of a series, and several others of the series were failures, this 
would not be a very impressive success, owing to the fact that a square 
is one of the simplest and most common of figures. The actual facts may 
have been, and probably were, of an impressive character. The only trouble 
is that the belated report does not make it certain. 

24. We have no desire to convince our correspondent that the evidences 
for “communications from the dead” are conclusive. But he should bear 
in mind that most of the scientists of the schools do not regard the evidence 
for telepathy as conclusive either, and some of them are rash enough to 
say that it is not even impressive. Our correspondent may say that their 
failure to be impressed must be due to their neglect of the evidence. And 
it is equally true that some very careful scholars consider that the evidence 
which does not impress our correspondent is such that only inattention or 
prejudice can rob it of its weight. We should be very slow in making con- 
clusions of any kind within this field of inquiry. At the same time we should 
be open minded, and it is far from our intention to intimate that our cor- 
respondent is not. But there are clergymen who explain away every modern 
example of dreams, premonitions, apparitions, etc., by adopting the arguments 
of skeptical psychologists, and who fail to apply their logic to the same 
classes of experiences related in the New Testament. Perhaps their skepti- 
cism regarding and supernormal quality in modern experiences is justified, 
but logic is logic, and they cannot hope in that case to preserve supernormal 
quality in incidents because they are ancient and recorded in a certain book. 
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PSYCHOMETRICAL VARIATIONS. 


Care of Equitable Trust Co., London, 
March 25, 1922. 
Dr. WALTER F. PRINCE, 
44 East 23rd St., New York. 
DEAR Dr. PRINCE: 


In the Journal for January, 1922, page 22, appears the’ following 
statement: 

“The third object presented was an ivory paper knife. 
This had some time before been psychometrized/ and Dr. 
G. P. suggested that it be used again as a demonstration of 
what he had often proved, namely that the same/object calls 
up the same vision... . At the second trial, almost the 
same details are given in almost the same order.” 


I should like to state that in a series of experiments that I have 
been making with a friend who has psychometric powers, I have 
noted different results from the above. 

These experiments were made with letters which were handed to 
her in blank envelopes. I have given her the same letter several dif- 
ferent times at widely varying intervals; she not knowing that it 
was the same letter. Never has she received the same impression 
twice, although at one time, two readings of the same letter supple- 
mented each other. That is to say, at one reading she saw one piece 
of landscape, and at the next reading, she got another view. Putting 
the two together, like the two halves of a picture, that has been cut, 
the result showed a whole picture which was later verified. 

For the sake of illustration, the following experiment is cited. 
The same letter was given five different times over a period of four- 
teen months; during which time many other letters were psychome- 
trized. Another letter by the same person was given twice. The 
writer is a man living in Europe whom neither one of us had met. 
The readings gave scenes in a home and a factory in Czecho- 
Slovakia, a sanatorium in Switzerland, a military prison camp and 
an industrial city in Siberia, and a cemetery. Later, while traveling 
in Europe, I met the writer of the letters. He verified in writing, 
every fact mentioned above. Overcome with astonishment at the 
accuracy of the readings, he said over and over again, “ Why, that 
is an exact description, how did she get it?” Another point of in- 
terest is that the impressions covered a period of several years. 

Since the results of this experiment have proven to be just the 
opposite of those obtained by Dr. G. P., it would appear that more 
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experimentation should be made before it is possible to draw con- 
clusions on this important branch of Psychical Research. 
Yours very truly, 
NELLIE M. SMITH. 


Note by Editor. 


Of course Miss Smith is quite right in saying that no con- 
clusions can be drawn from the particular fact, in the case of Dr. 
Pagenstecher’s psychic, that her visions were repeated in almost 
the same form, if she means general conclusions. I would not 
think of drawing any general conclusions in particular instances. 
And it is becoming to be certain that there are great variations in 
the deliverances of different psychometrists, due to what cause we 
do not know, and will be a long while finding out. For example. 
the Mexican psychic is always fixed in one place in her vision, 
while in some other cases the psychic wanders about, apparently. 

And while on the subject of the Mexican psychometrist we 
would turn to another correspondent and assure Mr. E. A. G. 
that we have never thought that the ship vision, printed with 
others in the January Journal, proved that there was ammunition 
on board the Lusitania at the time it was sunk. This will be 
made quite plain in the Proceedings. 
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THE PURPORTED SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPH. 


Normanton House, Lake Salisbury, 
March 9th, 1922. 
DEAR WALTER PRINCE: 


I am glad you are publishing Dr. Cushman’s remarkable photo- 
graph. Remarkable I mean for the circumstances under which it 
was taken here in London—his identity being absolutely unknown— 
and also for the clearness of the face obtained. 

I could not judge about the validity of the recognition, but I 
perceived from the first that it was a recognizable kind of face, and 
that its expression was natural, attractive, and harmonious. It im- 
pressed me directly I saw it: and it was the first psychic extra which 
did seriously impress me. On the strength of it I have begun to 
experiment in that branch of the subject more seriously. 

Later, Dr. Cushman kindly sent me from America a normal por- 
trait of his daughter—a less attractive picture than the supernormal 
one: and from that, by analyzing the features, I perceived that his 
recognition was justified. 

How to account for the result in any normal manner under the 
actual conditions is beyond me. And it seems to satisfy the test laid 
down by Mr. Whately Smith as crucial. I quote his words from the 
little book “ The Case Against Spirit Photographs” (Kegan Paul), 
page 39: 


If it could be shown (i) that a given “extra” was un- 
mistakably recognizable as a portrait of a deceased—or even 
of a living—person, and (ii) that the medium concerned 
could not possibly have obtained a likeness of that person 
to work from, then we should be obliged to attach great 
weight to this factor, even if the conditions were not other- 
wise such as to exclude fraud. For such a result could not 
be fraudulently produced. But in spite of the perfectly 
honest assertions of many investigators, it seems very doubt- 
ful whether this state of affairs has ever been realized. 


No one instance can really be held to settle a question of this im- 
portance, but every stick contributes to the strength of a faggot, and 
this seems to me a particularly thick one. 

Yours faithfully, 
OLIVER LODGE. 
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BOCK REVIEW. 


The Earthen Vessel. By PAMELA GLENCONNER, with a preface by Sir 
Oxiver Lopce. John Lane Co., New York. Pp. xxvi+155. 


Since the reviewer has not been able to share all the convictions of 
Lady Glenconner relative to spirit photography, it is all the more a 
pleasure to commend the present book almost without reserve. Indeed 
about the only fault we find is that she did not give all the material 
of the kind in her possession. 

The book deals with “ book tests,” that not new but lately emphasized 
species of evidence which has the appearance of being an attempt to 
meet the telepathic objection. The medium, Mrs. Leonard, would specify 
the location of a book in a house which, in most cases, she had never 
entered, quite specifically, the page and often the part of the page, and 
the character of the passage to be found there. Thus the doctrine of 
telepathy would be defied, unless one has the hardihood to suggest that 
in the subconsciousness of a person owning a library there is neatly 
docketed and pigeon-holed a list, not only of the exact location of the 
books, but also of the content of the passages therein and their location 
by pages. 

In testing such mediumistic statements there is no question of ability 
to cope with possible skillful jugglery, all that is needed is to go to the 
place, open the book, find the page, and see what is thereon. The re- 
sults of the reported tests are of unequal value. Some might seem 
satisfactory through chance coincidence. But many of them are too 
specific and complex in their correspondences with announced place of 
book (and sometimes other description of it and adjacent books or 
nearby articles), place in the book and content of the passage to make the 
appeal to chance other than absurd. Some supernormal element seems 
demanded to account for the facts since all others taken together are 
inadequate. 

The author is discriminating and moderate to a commendable degree. 
In several instances she could reasonably have pointed to cumulative de- 
tails concerning which she is silent. For example, after having told us 
that the dead son Bim used to employ the term “ Mother and Son” with 
reference to Lady Glenconner and the still living David, and having 
shown that a purported message from Bim to David specifying the 
particular location of a passage in a book of particularly described loca- 
tion disclosed the self-same phrase “ Mother and Son” (p. 42), she 
might have pointed out that another passage discovered by a similar 
description with the prescribed allusions in it, also had the phrase 
“Mother’s Son” (p. 52). The latter form is somewhat unusual, there 
surely are not many entire books which contain it. 

A part of the tests related to the books in various rooms in both the 
town and country house of the Glenconners were given by Mrs. Leonard 
when the Rev. Drayton Thoman was the sitter, and were transmitted by 
him. He was in no position to know anything about the books, so in 
these cases at least the sitter could not have had a subconsciousness 
furnished with the necessary vast concordance of passages duly labelled 
according to their location.—W. F. P. 




















































































































